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TREASURE TROVE, 


FOR NOVEMBER, 


Contains features of peculiar interest and attractive- 
ness, As usual, the wumber opens with a beautiful 
frontis a # ustrating a Bright sta School Marm’s 
ory.” by Wolstan Dixey. A 8 

Rand, tells how a smart young man got = olasses for 
Nothing. ” An article by “Gad” ilustrated by A. B. K 
relates some astonishing examples of ‘‘ What a Horse 
Knows.” The “ Authors Worth Reading” introducea 
sone selections with which the yon ‘e will be 
especially pleased ; and the inapinninn of olstan eieans 
serial story *‘ Go Ahead ! Who Tried,” will be 


Civil Service Questions, . . .250 
The Speed of Ocean 
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@ decided event for the boys. ‘4 short sketch by ‘the same 
author, entitled ** Peace faking” is intended for all the 
family ineluding the and Ses —— tis illus- 
trated. A beautiful sea hah fowl in this 
number illustrating the wTacking Ship 
Off Shore.” ‘The Little Ones” srovenenwed in pictures, 


verses and fable. Beside those mentioned, the number 


— a variety of shorter articles, curious, interesti 
instructive, which we have not room to speak of. 
and spicy as a and 





\) SPECIAL, NOTICE. 

On’ and after Jan. 1,'1884, the price 
lof the. JourwaL to, subscribers who.do 
NOT pay in “advance will’ be ‘$2.50 per 
| year, The. price. to. those. who. pay.in 
advance will be the same as heretofore, 


1$2.00, 





THE effort to ‘abolish the distinction be- 
tween the salaries of granymar,and primary 


| teachers in this.city, should be successful. It 
is the relic of a barbarous time; there is noth- 


ing to be said in its favor. Thanke to Freebel 
that he taughtthe value of those: who teach 
little children. “The post of difficulty,” 
says Phelps, “‘is in the primary department.” 
The labor of the grammar teachers is doubled 
for want of good teaching in the primary 
school. Recognize the importance of the 
primary schools, gentlemen of the Board of 
Education ; increase the pay of the teachers 
in them ; lessen the number _— in the 
crowded rooms. 


THE STATE AND pag ¥ TION. 


A great.many articles have been written 
to show that the State ought to educate in 
order that if may have good citizens. This 
idea, when first promu! ‘struck people 
very favorably ; and arguments were made 
as though the “State” were a parent. In 
England it has been urged that the “‘State” 
should support churches because religious 
people are more patriotic. There seems to 
be a little lull in the effort to make the 
“State” responsible for the character of its 
citizens. 

Originally the American idea was not to 
charge on the “State” the husiness of making 
good citizens ; that is one of those perversicns 
that have crept in; it is an imitation of Fred- 
erick the Great, generally socalled. When 
the Americans first proposed to educate, 
they did not talk about ‘‘the State.’ The 
majority of the parents being desirous that 
their children should be intelligent and able 
to enter on the duties of life advantageously 
to themselves, united their efforts to educate 
them ; this is all there was in the American 
idea. 

The majority of the citizens in every state 
believe that it is most desirable that every 
child should have the rudiments of an edu- 
cation, and so they furnish the money ; this 
money is expended by “the state” because 
that is the hardiest means, in fact the only 
means, The only way ‘‘the state” can con- 
vince that it is best to spend more money 
for education is to appeal to the citizens by 
proper arguments. 

The objection to the use of the word ‘‘State” 
is that it does not represent what the word 
“people” does: It is proper to say that the 
people believe in education, or want more 
¥\ education, for we can goto the people and 
s| urge them to organize and sustain schools. 











When a man is rh hg ‘to to have a school 
established, what thotive that impels 


him to,consent to taxation,? ? He ae sees 5 that 
the school renders. his child more likely, to 
succeed in life, makes him better able, to 
avail himself of those advantages that con- 


iduce to suceess. He unites with others’that 


feel'in the same way, and hence schools are 
organized ; if there is a majority they exer- 
cise their powers and tax even those who 
have no children, for this purpose. 


ABOUT SALARIES. 


What should the teacher be paid for his 
services ? This is a question that is not easily 
answered. ‘Ifthe only qualification he offers 
is a knowledge of grammar, geography, etc., 
equal to that every well-informed man 
should possess; then his services can never 
rate high. If he make teaching an art, if he 
learns the art by long and continued practice; 
if he gives a patient study to the principles of 
education, he may justly claim a reasonable 
return in money. 

The distinction once made between the 
salaries of the teachers of young children, 
and those paid to the same children when a 
few years older, seemed reasonable enough 
once, for those lacking in scholarship and 
general ability were set to teaching young 
children ! In fact, the plan once adopted was 
to recommend those who failed to pass an 
examination as grammar-school teachers, to 
take a position as teachers of primary 
schools! The folly of this method of obtaining 
primary teachers was at last perceived. Still 
primary teachers are paid in most cities a 
smaller sum than the teachers of the gram- 
mar schools. 

It would seem that merit should determine 
the rate of pay for teachers, but it is rarely 
taken into account. In the City of New 
York so much is paid for one in a certain 
grade, so much for the next higher grade, 
and se on. A principal or teacher may have 
his salary Jowered if a dozen pupils stay out 
or go elsewhere! A monstrous injustice ! 
A teacher of ter. years standing in a primary 
school may get $800 ; one of two years’ stand- 
ing in a grammar school may get $800—de- 
pending on the grade and the number of 
pupils. All this should be rectified. 

A large part of this muddle is due to the 
teachers themselves. The teachers ofa city, 
county, and state, are the authorities to pass 
on the qualifications of the teacher. The 
teachers of each county, in conjunction with 
the superintendent of schools, should admit 
those who are to teach. A committee of the 
State Association, in conjunction with the 
State Superintendent, should pass on the 
qualifications of those who want life certifi- 
cates. The distinction between primary and 
grammar school teachers should be abolish- 
ed; salaries should depend on merit; but 
large schools are more difficult to manage 
than small ones, and again, there should be 
the hope of an increase of salary by contin- 
uance in well-doing. 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
JOSEPH PAYNE. 


Joseph Payne, one of the greatest teachers and 
educational reformers of modern times, was born 
at Bury St. Edmunds, England, on the2d of Marc 
1808. Little is known of his eatly life, but i¢- must 
have been comparatively humble for this very 
reason, as well as for the fact thatat an early period 
he was put under the necessity of earning his own 
living. His boyhood instruction was probably very 
meagre, as hesays that the first teacher under whom, 
he really learned anything was a Mr. Freeman, 
to whom he went when 14 years of age. His life 
at this period must have been a busy one. Still, 
like all great heroes, he realized the worth of time; 
for several common-place books and various ‘‘ ex- 
tract” pamphlets still exist to bear evidence to his 
mental industry. One authority speaks of him as 
having been educated at the University of London, 
but this is. very doubtful, in the absence of all ap- 
prproiate scholastic work or personal mention of 
the fact. At the age of 20, however, he became 
a tutor at Camberwell, in the family of David 
Fletcher. Here the young children of his patron 
were joined in their studies by others of their 
playmates, and all became the wards of Payne’s 
enthusiasm. Indeed our subject showed so much 
energy and tact that soon aselect school sprang 
up and gradually developed into the ‘‘Denmark 
Hill Grammar School.” This school shortly 
became famous, and, in conjunction with Mr. 
Fletcher, was carried on for a number of years. 
About this time Payne became acquainted with 
a Miss Dyer, who was in charge of a girls’ school 
of high standing, and her tastes and sympathies 
soon blended in marriage with his, although 
she continued her school for some years there- 
after. In 1845 Mr. Payne connected himself with 
a school at Mansion House, Letherhead. Here 
he spent 18 more years of his life in winning 
new laurels as Head Master ot one of the best 
private schools in England, In 1863, having 
amassed sufficient means for the enjoyment of 
his modest tastes, he withdrew from teaching 
directly, and devoted himself to writing, lec- 
turing, and advancing the welfare of the Col- 
lege of Preceptors. In this College he took 
a profound interest, and when in 1873 a Profes- 
aurship of the Science and Art of Education 
was founded in that institution Mr. Payne was 
called to fill it. This was the first chair of the 
kind established in any respectable English or 
American college. 

During all the years of his active teaching he 
was not only advancing the cause of education 
by putting forward his own theories, but he be- 
came an earnest student of the systems of others. 
Thus he studied and admired Freebel, Pesialozzi, 
and especially Jacotot. Although Payne found many |- 
fundamental truths stated and used in the works of 
the great German Kindergartner, and the Swiss 
teacher, yet his vigorous English mind was more 
powerfully attracted by the theories and system of 
the illustrious Frenchman, Jacotot. Mr. Payne 
always spoke of Jacotot as ‘‘his master”; and a 
famous paradox of the great Frenchman was made 
the basis of much of Payne’s teaching. This para- 
dox was the startling maxim: that any thorough 
teacher can teach that which he does not know him- 
self. The essence of this paradox lies in the defini- 
tion of the word teacher. Jacotot held that it does 
not mean one who communicates knowledge; that 
knowledge is merely the abiding result of some ac- 
tion of the mind, and that whatever causes the 
mind of pupils to take the necessary action teaches 
the pupil. The wonderful success of Jacotot’s sys- 
tem was due to the fact that it compels the pupil 
to exercise his own powers thoroughly. In reeita- 
tion the teacher corrects nothing himself, but, by 
skillful questioning, calls attention to the connected 
details. It was these principles of Jacotot’s that 
Payne put in practice in his early teaching at Cam- 
berwell, although he so elaborated and applied 
them as to make them really hisown. Payne was 
also a strong supporter uf ‘‘ women’s higher educa- 
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philology. He died April 30, 1876, having in his 
life work laid the corner-stone of a monument that 
will some day be raised to him as one of the eminent 


founders of the New Education. ’ p 


“ WHLL-READ“TEACHERS.~ A 


The idea is rapidly gaining ground-that.-teaeh- 
ers need more culture—more of that breadth of 
knowledge that takes in many phases of life, both 
from a wide reading and actual contact, To get 
data for carrying out his laudable desire to fur- 
ther increase this culture. Supt. Gréenwood, of 
Kansas City, Mo., asks the following circular ques- 
tions of superintendents and librarians. We shall 
await a published digest of the replies with great 
interest. 

TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 

1. What per cent. of the teachers under your 
control do you regard as “ well read ?” 

2. What per cent. pursue, each year, a system- 
atic course of reading ? 

3. What per cent. do you regard as being well 
qualified to direct the miscellaneous reading of 
school children ¢ 

4. What per cent. are close students of educa- 
tional pseychology and educational methods ? 
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2. What per cent. are original investigators in the 
work of education ? 

TO LIRRARIANS. 

6. What per cent. of the patrons of your library 
are school teachers ? 

7. What causes do you assign for so many teach- 
ers being unacquainted with history, biography, 
science and literature ? 

8, How can this be remedied ? 


A visiToR at Col. Parker’s Normal School says: 
‘“‘There was a general experience meeting of the 
teachers, with the Colonel as leader. Each young 
lady was called upon to state in what particular 
she judged herself to have failed in the reading 
lesson, and also in what respect she felt satisfied. 
There was no grabbing for note books, but with a 
surprising freedom from restraint that went far 
towards redeeming what struck us as a rather in- 
ferior lot of girls, they arose and explained the sit- 
uation as they felt it. The Colonel made sugges- 
tions as they occurred to him, and elicited others 
from the class, trying to make them philosphize on 
their defeat or success. 


Dr. H. MvuLLER observes that blues, reds, and 
certain violets, are more attractive to bees than 
other shades of color. Scarlets, oranges, and some 
other loud colors, which the flowers of not a few 
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The a ek teacher carries through his busieg 





hours thought that the children of to-day ay 
mén women of to-morrow. The more we reali 
tat ‘it is not the man or woman the world knows 


or that our most intimate friends knows, who jj. 
fluences the pupiis~but our very self, with whiq, 
sometimes we seem to be but partially acquainta 
Is there within ourselves what some writer ca), 
the secret of true nobility—the constant prefereng 
of the higher over the lower thoughts? Are y, 
willing to exercise the same kind of self-conty 
that we require in our children? At should be x 
much greater in degree as our development EXCeeds 
theirs. When we inculcate sturdy truthfulney 
how do we really stand in their sight? Are we y 
upright in word and act that we can lend the, 
from our abundant strength, help in their batt 
against the many temptations to deceit, putting 
our souls into their conflicts until we almost mak, 
them our own? Ah, we need strong principles, fo 
consciously or unconsciously to them, with every 
word we utter; they weigh us in the balance 
their keen minds. Alas for us! for it must be ofte 
written of us, ‘‘ Thou art weighed in the balanca 
and art found wanting.” 

When we urge them to persistent efforts ip 
study do we show them that we grudge no time 
or thought for their good—that we do not eve 
ask them to do as much for themselves as we 
gladly do for them? They live but for to-day. 
they do not see, looking out with childish eyes 
the need of patient preparation for future time. 
What wonder that they prefer sport to study; 
We need to bring to them, daily, fresh supplies 
of enthusiasm, to lift them to higher aims by 
our own eagerness for their advancement: to 
be in love with knowledge ourselves and quick. 
en their lagging minds by the keen perceptions 
of our own. How shall we reach their inner 
lives? Often an orderly school-room, well- 
learned lessons, and courtesy of manner cover 
hearts tainted with evil. A thousand evil in- 
fluences beset them—our restless, untried, im- 
pulsive children ; their minds are not capable of 
drawing distinctions between right and wrong 
How can we lead them to that purity of heart 
and life that we crave for them ? 

We must give ourselves to them, all that is 
best and highest in us. We must be with them 
in their hours of recreation. If we are patient 
with their noise and fun and _ foolishness; 
they will be glad of our presence. In just the 
degree to which we have attained purity and 
power of thought will our presence be re 

fining and elevating. We must not take a fair 
outside as proof that all is well within. Eter. 
nal vigilance is the price to pay for all really great 
blessings. We must know that goodness does not 
grow spontaneously. We must sow goodness if we 
would reap goodness. It is hard to see but meagre 
results from our best efforts. In our Sunday-schoul 
lessons last quarter we found a new lesson in the 
three days’ waiting in the sepulcher, the great 
work of the Messiah being finished. So, perhaps, 
we muy reverently say, when our prayful, earn 
est efforts seem to effect nothing, ‘‘ Perhaps itis 
but the three days in the sepulcher.” We must 
lay aside low aims; we must, day by day, be able 
to say of our own work, “ It is our best.” Christian 
men and women, earnest, active workers, whose 
lifeis hid with Christ in God, are needed as teachers; 
who live as “‘seeing Him who is invisible ;” who 
make every day’s work an offering acceptable # 
the Master. Such will find it true that ‘‘ He that 
goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, 


shall, doubtless, come again with rejoicing, bring- 
ing his sheaves with him.” 


TuE Journal of Science 1s the authority for the 
assertion that some persons who are icularly 
sensitive to the bites of ts and mi expert 
ence a return of the original irritation at regular 
intervals of 12 and 24 hours. This fact, if fact itbe, 
would seem to lend s h tothe o cy that 














tion,” and a vigorous student of English and French 


plants plows boson gis oe peaiin pete ote j oppear to 


gnats and uitoes are the bearers 0 P the germs 
of malaria fever. 
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THE MAINE PEDAGOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Annual meeting at Lewiston, Oct, 13. Says a 
lively correspondent of the Lewiston Journal : 

“The Maine Pedagogical Society has just closed 
anotable session in Lewiston. The attempt of the 
gociety to redeem the word which has been used as 
, word of disparagement, is likely to be successful, 
ifit continues giving unto teachers such valuable 
deliverance—keeping off the high horse and meta- 
physical stilts. A pedagogue, derivatively, is one 
who leads a child; and the art pedagogic is a far 
more difficult thing than the pedagogic science. 
For ten teachers who know the way, there is not 
more than one who walks therein. It is quite the 
same in teaching as in other branches of labor. 
Anybody can criticise, but few can do as well as 
they know how, in any department of life.” 

“But successfully ‘to lead a child’—that is ped- 
agoguery- to lead him so that the child shall do 
as much of bis own walking as possible, and so 
that the teacher shall dothe least possible of the 
child’s walking. The art of teaching, then, is the 
art of leading, and the art of leading is in not. let- 
ting him who is led, suspect he is being led. The 
instructor may teach ; but the chief thing is learn- 
ing, and that the child mustdo for himseif. It is 
a sort of holy hypocrisy like that of him who pulls 
the wool over his left hand by the blessedness of 
his right hand. 

“The most valuable part of the pedagogic re- 
union is the meeting of live teachers with dead 
ones. The scripture is fulfilled. Unto him that 
hath shall be given, and sometimes alas! it turns 
out that from him that hath not is taken even that 
he hath. We have known dead teachers to go to 
aconvention—and come home dead and buried— 
actually without having a: much as gutten into 
anything except a pedagogic coffin. Of those teach- 
ers who teach only for a livelihood, who have no 
love for their work and nowork for their love— 
mere pedagogic machines, thanks to discriminating 
and growing superintendence —the number is con 
stantly diminishing. One who looked over the re- 
cent assembly of three hundred Maine teachers, in 
this city, could be reasonably sure that of those 
who would take the trouble tocome the ninety and 
nine must have been there not to attend their own 
pedagogic obsequies but ambitious to do better 
work, ready tolearn, ready and anxious for some 
new preparation and inspiration. And this is the 
power of conventions of whatsoever sort. And 
may we not hope that the Maine schools whose 
quality has been greatly improved in the past de- 
cade, may gather fresh inspiration and impetus 
from the recent Lewiston reunion of these three 
hundred of her teachers.” 

The following points were condensed from the 
published reports : 

Tothe general student geometry is agymnasium, 
but to the special student itis a toolchest. A fuil- 
ure to recognize the difference leads to a good deal 
of confusion. 

Methods. A preliminary training at an early 
age. Set the student to drilling early and to 
notice the equivalent of unlike figures of equal vol- 
ume. 

Cultivate an eye for form and attention, best 
done at an early age. . 

In the next stage the general student is called w 
exercise imagination on the figures. He also finds 
that what were isolated facts are now marshalled 
in general order. 

The training should be to demonstrate rather 
than discover, especially in the original work. The 
proposition should be very simple. 


tion. His original work calls for invention, 


A. C. Lane, of Coburn Institute, on ‘‘ Easy Meth- 
od of Teaching Science in the Common Schools.”—} zineg—in 
‘We live in a scientific age. Forces which a few 
years ago were not known are in common, every 
day use. Into this world our children are born. It 
becomes an increasingly important question into 


which portion of the school science must come. 


If a knowledge of scientific principles becomes more 


The special 
student needs less attention to form of demonstra- 


in the course. That restless spirit of inquiry which 
makes every child an animated interrogation point 
should be answered. 

‘* Even young children are more observing than 
we give them credit for. If they can ‘see the 
wheels go round,’ they will absorb the information 
as the thirsty soil drinks up the rain. The real 
teacher is glad when the pupil begins to ask ques- 
tions, It was first the swinging of the chandelier. 
then the law of gravitation ; first the phenomenon, 
then the law underlying it. A discoveryisa dis- 
covery just as much if somebody has discovered it 
before, as if we are the pioneers. We cannot be 
original investigators, but we must lead our pupile 
to discover truth for themselves. We may go bet- 
ter if others have gone before us. Ali the senses 
are to be brought into use that the pupils may 
make new discoveries for themselves. A newsboy 
in a baggage car would not be in a favorable situa- 
tion, but such a boy became an Edison with his 
more than 200 inventions. The paper treated of 
apparatus and its possible cheapness. The aim 
should be to teach the underlying principles by the 
performance of typical experiments. One of the 
most marked objects to be obtainedis cheapness.” 
The speaker produced various contrivances for the 
cheap illustration of subjects beforea class. They 
excited grvatapplanse. A Hydrostratic bellows for 
thirty cents. Experiments with rubber balls and 
marbles and other contrivances were exhibited. It 
was one of the most interesting subjects of the 
mi ’ 
Hon. W. J. Corthell on *‘ Reading.” Any one 
can read well what he fully understands. Every 
pupil must fully understand the pronunciation, 
meaning, connection and sentiment of every word, 
phrase, clause and sentence. 

These conditions complied with, the pupil must 
not drawl, mouth or roar in his utterance. 


the meaning, definition by illustration, the appre- 
hension of meaning, pronunciation, relation and 
special force in the sentence ; second, phrases ; 
third, clauses ; fourth, sentences. 

Second mode of teaching.—ist, by questioning ; 
idea contained in the word, phrase, and sentence 
so that the pupil shall feel the sentiment to be ex- 
pressed. After such study the scholar should be 
called to read. Develop a love of reading. 

Means for this purpose. The class being supplied 
with books, a picture or a page, a chapter, a story 


board charts, class book, other books, magazines, 


good type. 


the correct pronunciation of a word. 
1. Methods. 


before he is required to spell it. 


teacher needs it. 


and morality. 








important, then scientific truth must come earliest 


feelings.—_W. D. Howarp. 


Subjects of study. The study must include first 


2d, bringing the pupil’s imagination to picture the 


or a discourse may be assigned to be read. Black- 


newspapers, all reading matter must be adapted 
to the intellectual capacity. It nust be good litera- 
ture, printed on good paper, weil bound, and in 


Teaching Spelling.—To enable the pupil to write 
the words he wishes to use according to general 
custom. 2d, as a possible aid of very little value to 


2. Oral Spelling as a series of words taught by 


8. Conditions. Words should be knownjby the 
pupils in their spoken form, and in their use before 
he is required to use them. The pupil should spell 
all the words in the range of his experience, all 
he has occasion to use in his dailyrounds. He 
should use any new word in an original sentence 


4. Means. Blackboard, slate and pencil, blank 
books, and with great care a spelling book, if the 


The Committee on Resolutions reported thanks 
to the railroads and hotels for reduced rates—to the * 
Lewiston Journal for the reports of the proceeding 
of their meeting—in support of educational maga- 
favor of some system of examination of 
‘Normal teachers to better utilize their talent—a 
pledge in support of the State superintendent in his 
work—and a resolution in support of temperance 


It is a part of my religion not to hurt any man’s 
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AN ILLUSTRATION. 


By Gen. J. W. Preps. 

When the country was new. men stored their 

winter's provisions in. cellars under their houses, 

which breathed up continually the foul air of de- 

caying vegetables, etc., into living-rooms, bed- 

rooms, chambers and parlors. This fashion of 

storing food was well calculated to engender fevers 

and other diseases. And this tendency was greatly 

aggravated when, in the course of modern inova- 

tion, furnaces were introduced into cellars, the 

heat of which quickened the decay of cellar stores, 

and sent their vapors with greater force into the 

rooms above. A new habit was superinduced upon 

an old one without making a proper arrangement 

for meeting the change. 

So, formerly, manner-culture and family worship 

were taught at home, and children were sent to 
school chiefly for the cultivation of their intellects. 

But in the progress of republican government the 
entire task of instructing children has gradually 
become transferred to the public school, while at 
the same time no sufficient attention has been paid 
to see that the old family manner-culture and 
reverence for religious observances go with it, and 
be inculcated there. The consequence is that a 
malarious influence will arise which, if not speedily 
corrected, must endanger the moral health of 
American society, as the furnace amidst a cellar- 
store of vegetables endangers the health of families. 
It must be admitted, we think. by all candid, ob- 
servant minds, that the system of manner-culture, 
or heart-education embodied in the reader, ‘* Good 
Behavior,” is all that is claimed for it, and may 
rank as the most important educational measure of 
the age. For it is only a people whose manners 
have been shaped, as therein proposed, on a sound, 
moral basis, who can maintain the laws under the 
republican torm of government. A people may 
have a very good, philosophical code of laws and 
yet relapse into barbarism unless their manners 
shall be properly cultivated. The only way of re- 
claiming delapidated laws and restoring them to 
force and vigor would be to begin with the manners 
of the young. In order to tame the “ Democratic 
tiger,” the philosopher would begin with the kittens. 

It has been a fault with our educators that they 
have not adopted this system at at an earlier period, 
in time to meet the relaxing and demoralizing ten- 
dencies of the civil war. Some of our leading edu- 
cators perceived the importance of the plan, and 
did not hesitate to give it at once their cordial sup- 
port and approval; but, as a general thing, the 
men who are charged with the educational in- 
terests of society are mere politicians who are in- 
capable of perceiving the scope or value of any 
system whatever. They are, too often, men who 
would make use of educational interests for their 
own personal advantage rather than for that of the 
State. The merits of the plan, however, are being 
slowly perceived, and receiving commendation from 
all parts of the country. 

The political maxim has heretofore prevailed that 
it is wise in times of peace to prepare for war. But 
with the growth of our populution a better maxim 
still would be—in times of peace strive to prevent 
the occasion of war; even as crowded cities would 
anticipate the ravages of the plague and take 
measures for their prevention. The necessary pro- 
phylactic measures for the sanitation of the Re- 
public must depend upon our educators rather than 
upon our politicians. It would be well to recognize 
this fact, and give our educators the proper con- 
sideration. 





People seem to be contented with “ pretty good,’ 
“ well enough,” ‘‘ as goodas the average,” “ all that 
is required ;” and they are apt toshelter themselves 
behind one or other of these phrases, if you try to 
arouse them to sometbing better. This weakness, 
this failure to come up to any thing more than 
what is merely passable, seems to be want of cour- 
age, combined with a want of energy,—in plain 
language, a mixture of cowardice and laziness, — 
WituiaM EVERETT. 
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THE HISTORY MADR. 





] 


By: Round Cosban iniw 


The first thing for every one of us to’ dorwhalviass|| 
templates taking charge of a history class is ‘to fix 
definitely in miiid an idea as tothe service the 
study is to do these individual pupils.” Care ‘you to 
amuse them? It will not be difficult; cull the best 
parts—the attractive or humorous stories—and 


there you have your work until the end of. the’ 
term; and then what have you? Do you want a 


fine machine that can reel off dates, battles, num- 
ber of men killed and amount of ammunition em- 


ployed, at..so much per yard or'line? | Drill | with]: 


that in view and you can accomplish it,-at the end 
of the term it may be, and then your machine will 
be set aside, and, like other machines not in use; 
rust, not wear out. 

But do you want your boys! and girls to picture 
to themselves and to you that little vessel that set 


out on her untried voyage long ago, the hundred || + 


people she bore to a new land, the landing on the 
rock that still forms the corner-stone of our nation, 
the struggles of the hard, bitter winters, and the 
real glory of the aim? Do you want thém to glow 
with patriotism at recitals of the coimgs of the 
boys, real live boys, of the Revolutionary times; to 
hear the dip of the oar and the ringiof the:hoofs of 
the steed as we read of Paul Revere’s ride; ‘to see} 
the quiet Acadian village and feel the injustice’ of 
England when she forced a simple; sincere people 
from their happy homes, as it needs ‘but ‘the: beaw- 
tifully told story of Evangeline to bringiit all before 
us? When we come to the battle'of Bunker Hill, 
are the children led to enter into Warren’s spirit 
w hen they hear the stirring little poem: | 

‘* Stand! the ground ’s your own, iny braves’? 

Will the old tower at Newport, and the rock at 
Dighton, Mass., tell the children of some who ac- 
tually sailed the waters of our coasts even before 
Columbus? ‘‘The Star Spangled! Banner” will 
mean something when its readers learn how Keys 
watched its folds against the sky; as the banner 
rose and fell during the battle. After a clear ac» 
count of what took place in Independence Hall; of 
the old Liberty-bell, and the general rejoicingsthat 
followed its ringing, place in the hands of the pu- 
pils and have them read the Declaration we justly 
boast of, but so seldom read. 

Or give your class ‘‘ Sheridan’s Ride” when they 
reach that part of history that. calls for it; enthuse 
your listeners, and if they do not show: increase: of 
interest.and power, you may be. sure you have not 
yet reached the proper pitch of enthusiasm. Give 
the. story of ‘‘ Barbara Fritchie,” and: wei add: ‘one: 
noble character to our list of patriotic women, and 
gain an insight into the manly disposition obtthe 
brave Stonewall Jackson. 

Your young friends will hardly fail to fespend? | 
with feeling toa well given reading of *‘ The Ris- 
ing,” by Thomas Buchanan Read. Let! them :read 
‘‘The Landing of the Pilgrim’ Fathers,’ and picture 
the ‘‘wild New England shore.” Extracts from) 
Bancrcft’s account of the Boston Massacre will give 
your boys a vivid picture of the ‘ lubsters” who 
entered the quiet streets and brought with them 
riot and death. Is the Preamble to the Constitution 
not worthy a careful reading, and may it! not: well) 
be committed? Let Patrick Henry’s ‘‘Liberty or 
Death” give your young charges exercise for: their 
lungs, and let them enter heartily into the ‘‘Sup- 
posed Speech of John Adams.” 

And you call this dry? True, some parts are 
somewhat tedious and not easily grasped, hence 
all the more need of accumulating’ enough interest 
in the more pleasing parte'to tide-us overthe shoats | 
ofa few necessary dates and’ miore’ or ‘less isolated |! 
facts, Make it a point to held but’ few dates) 
grouping other events about them by various a 
of, time, nativity, or similarity.) ©) 

ry must be studied, ntly iti be 
ee. so, with drawn breath and clenched teeth; 
some have, doubtless, entered the campaign, Fe 


‘Qrovided for the purpose: 


‘vanced -jqupils, 1b andi county’ ‘normal 'classes\’’}/ 
and have always found it work well. Qf: rp L} Api 
think it not adapted to young ur “ primary ” pupils, 

‘to’ 


Is history a live, bring-it-home-td-the-pupilsddcountt 


asa republic; nothing'!butia colleetion of. the 
‘dust of our ancestors; or are the bones and: smews 
‘yet presént init ard im us? It is so far-reaching 
and deep-rooted, -so' intimately connected with po- 
litical growth, ‘with literature and our most deeply~ 
felt interests, with the whole.welfare of/our nation,’ 
that he who confines/it between ‘the covers of ‘his 
text-book is rebbing it of its bloom and life-blood: 
Tf! you disliké’ the: study, cannot grow warm ‘and 
enthusiastic over it; do not blame your stupid pu-+| 
pils, nor commént too severely on their’ comnphalntey 
of that ‘‘ stupid history.” 
Study; acquire facts and anecilotes; clothe ' the 
skeleton outline with data (not dates) gleaned here'|* 
and there; if you put enough of this work ‘and of 
yourself into your history class, you will bé amply’ 
rewarded | by the hghting of the eyes and  iricreas 
ing interest of these young people whom you are to 
_ sda re ear eli POE 9 
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i A' METHOD IN SPELLING. 





By A. ©.| HouBert. 
I took hold of a certain school several years 
since numbering about forty: pupils) ‘They were 
mostly girls. I soom found that they lacked; one 


knew »words, as far as their spelling was¢oneerned, 
which’ they could not define, and which they would 
not venture to: use ini conversation or in' writing. | I 
remember, in particular, two sentences that were 
handed to me one evening. I ‘had assigned the 
word ‘‘ plagiarist,’ with the request thateach metn- 
ber of the “spelling class ” »write a sentence: con- 
taining |the word... ‘The:sentetice came,' and one of 
them was: ‘' The: plagiarist\is'a very good man.” 
Another: ‘!The plagiarist has lost his hat.” « 
Knowing that the young ladies who wrotc there 
sentences had no comprehension of the word 
‘‘ plagiarist,” I explained the meaning! of the term, 


something. 

Next morning I slecall upon the black-board alist 
of fifteen words, with the request ‘that each mem- 
ber of the school (I had no “* primaries”) use them 
in the construction of ‘sentences, im’ number not 
more than’ fifteen, and as many less as they 


erly use the words. | These sentences’ were re- 
quired |in ink. When evening camé each one re- 
ported |a ‘‘ full list: I now directed them 'to take 
the sentences home with them and examine the 
meaning of the words, after which they should re: 
cast their Sentences if necessary, but should num- 
ber.them in such manneras to be able to distinguish 
between the original and the re-cast sentence. 

On the second morning the sentences, both origi- 
nal and re-cast, were read and criticised ; after which 
therwords were pronounced in this manner. I myself 
first pronounced a word, which might be any number’ 
of the. list, to’ whatever pupil I saw fit—suppose 
word .No.:7. to. pupil: No. 9 No: 9 spelled: 'the 
word, and referred the definition to; say No. 26, 

who gave the) definition. and selected the pupil to 
spell the next word. ''The word (was pronounced, 


the work went on until the list was exhausted: 
Pupils ‘were pertnitted 'to cali for any | word’ of the 
listiof \any previous day, referring. the spelling ‘or! 
‘definition, or both, to any one in the ‘classj:who 
must.do whatever wasiteferréd to him. ‘He miglit 
¢call»for ia) ceprerred eng ‘the: so ge st 
OPED oo, 10} Soret ff 
| Adl: dists. were dosed, and each - pupil» cops his’ 
“ mamuseripts”’ néatly pasted in a book. specially 
’ Lascorne 7 i 

| L hawe used the plam many ttinde since! with ‘ad-|) 


LOA 


0 plapil was p 





solved to carry it through, but with solittle in 


‘of she-foundirig end growth of country that) ranks | 


and all, a sufficient “ vocabulary.” Many of them|P® 


pad: | cenkd. pon theitenteyit-tie class had learned |? 


could) frame in such a way ‘as ‘to prop+|' 


and this pupil referred the definition as before. | So'} 
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ink the werk, or peanzine liking ford that-someof us |For thedrioov Jounkarl \) | 
came through without anydesireté further thestudy q + 4 HANDPUL OF QUERIES. 


: ‘ met UE BY AN) OLD TEACHER. 
id. Whieh should bo taught first, long or shor, 
division. and why? Leng division ; because every 
step of the process can be put before the learner j, 
figures; while short division is a contracted meth. 
od, and leaves nearly all the work, especially the 
multiplication and subtraction to, be done in the 
mand, 
|. Which shouldbe taught first common or de¢i. 
mal fractions,ahd why ?, (2) Decimal fractions, s 
far as the system goes, because it is easier—being 

ly'an extension to the right of the point ofthe 
fpetation system for whole numbers. Number 
(classesy however, should learn the practical use of 
ja few of the simplest common fractions as, }, : 

ete., before they get: to. any kind of fractions ag 

lly'given in arithmetics. 

8.i\Can we spend our time in a better manner 
than to teach.our pupils to multiply mentally by 
mumbers’as'faras twenty-five ? (3) Yes, 

4; Should we. ever teach a rule? (4) Yes; some. 
times, but analyze first. A rule is merely a con. 
venient statement of a method. 

5. With children thirteen years old should we 
teach the ‘‘ how” only, and let them learn later in 
life the why,” or should we teach the *‘ why” with 
ithe how?” (5) Show the ‘“ why” and teach the 
‘how’ at all ages and at all times: the ‘ how” de- 
ds on'the ‘\ why.” Use judgment, however. 
| 6. Would notitho study of physiology be worth 
more, practically, to our pupils than the study of 
grammar?! (6) We think soif by physiology you 
mean hygiene ; grammiar is often only the technics 
pe language: 

7-:What should be done witha pupil who comes 

ost every day with imperfect lessons? (7) It 
epends,on the cause ; perhaps itis in your teach- 
ng; perhaps in his home dife; perhaps in his 
phility: 
| 8. How often should school entertainments be 
ven? (8) No rule can: be made for all cases. 
teachers can manage them once a month and 
ot let them intrude on school-work. As a general 
ie the entertainment must be given when it will 
ad to the life.of the school, and omitted when it 
will draw from it. 


LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


ALASKA. 

Lieutenant Storey returned to San Francisco Oc- 
tober 9, having distributed among the Tchuckchee 
Indians of Alaska the $5,000 worth of presents given 

y the government in recognition of the fact that 
he afforded shelter and food to the officers and 
rew of the steamer Rogers, burned in 1881. He re- 

rts the discovery of an immense river hitherto un- 
nown to geographers. The river had been vaguely 
spoken of by Indians to former explorers, and 
Lieutenant Storey determined to see if it existed. 
Accompanied by one attendant and an interpreter 


‘ proceeded inland from: Hotham Inlet in a south- 








rly direction ‘until he struck the mysterious 
ver. He traced it to its mouth, a distance of 
about fifteen miles, where he saw such huge pieces 


of floating timber as to satisfy him that the stream 


must be of immense size. He retraced his steps for 
a distance of fifty miles, where he encountered na- 
tives, from whom he learned that to reach the head 
waters 6f the unknown stream would take several 
‘months. 
| The Indians ‘told him that they had come down 
ithe rivera distance of 1,500 miles to meet a fur 
trader, and that it went up higher than that. The 
discovery of this river accounts for the large quan- 
tities of floating timber in the Arctic Ocean, which 
‘ben Supposed td Come down the Yukon River. 
e Indians, stated that'the river in some places is 
-y milés wide! It lies within the Aretic circle, 
uit’ inf “August Lieutenant Storey found flowers and 
“erat riot hitherto @iscovered ii so high « 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION SUGGESTIONS. 


eieran 

, REVISED BY, E...Boupon, Albany. Academy. 

1. ImpoRTANCE OF Practice.—However valuable 
as guides the rules of granimar and rhetoric may 
ba, they alone cannot make a good writer. It would 
be just a8 reasonable to: expect the theory of music 
without practice to take @ fine performer, or 
merely knowing thé rules of base-ball or cricket to: 
make @ good player. 

?. SussEoT.—If possible, choose some subject in 
which you will feel am interest; and then, without 
thinking of a: change, do your best with the subject 
chosen. — 

(8. PREPARATION.~Study the subject im all its 
branches’ and: bearings; think about it whenever 
yoo have opportunity; and, if you have any in: 
clination to do so, write down uny ideas you may 
have and'save them for future use. 

4. COMPREHENSIVENESS. — Let your treatment 
cover the'whole subject, and include all that is ne- 
cessary th:a complete knowledge of:all its branches 
and relations.’ Develop its outlines boldly. 

5. ANALYsIs.—After:'you have studied a subject 
carefully and fully, the proper arrangement of its 
different parts will be likely to suggest itself, Then 
make a systématic analysis, arranging the para- 
graphs so that each shall follow naturally and 
easily from the preceding. Description, explana- 
tion, and arrangement naturally precede conclu- 
sions, appeals, and estimates of results. 

6. ORIGINALITY.—-As far as possible, use yourown 
ideas instead) of the ideas of others. Do not be. 
afraid to eapress your own views and experiences, 
however much they may differ from the views and 
experiences of others. After you have carefully 
and thoroughly studied a subject, you have just as 
much right to form an opinion about it as anybody 
else has. No one ever has become a great writer 
by imitating another., Whatever value your writ- 
ings ever have, will be the result of either your 
own thinkirg or your own expression. 

7. COMMONPLACE AND REPETITION.—Avoid saying 
what eyery person would be expected to know, and 
be careful not to use the same idea twice. 

8. CLEARNESS.—Express every thought so plainly 
that no one can fail to understand what you mean. 

9. CORRECTNESS. — Be correct in every statement, 
and use only correct forms of expression. 

10. ILLUSTRATIONS.—Ilustrate your subject by 
such drawings as you have inclination and ability 
tomake. If you cannot make very fine pictures, 
make as good ones as you can. 

11. SPELLING: —There is no excuse for mistakes in 
spelling. If you are not sure that you know howa 
word is spelled; find out before you write it. 

12. '‘PuncTtAtron,—Never neglect to use all the 
proper marks of ‘punctuation, if you know what 
they are. “Ifyou dd nét know, find out. It is best 
to punctuate each sentence when you write it. 

13. SENTENCES.—Be sure that every sentence con 
tains one me ion distinct, and independent 
thought completel: ressed. [9 Do not make 
your sentendes 101 it intomprehensible by crowd- 
ing a number of idea's together and burying them 
in a tangle of modifying clauses. Be sure that 
every sentence means something. 

14.—PaRAGRAPHING.—Include in the same para- 
graph all the sentences relating to.a distinct branch 
of the subject. gg" Avoid with equal care the mis- 
take of making your paragraphs too short and that 
of making them too long. Except in conversations, 
one sentence should very seldom form a separate 
paragraph. In most cases, a paragraph ought not 
paras em ‘half a page nor more than two 

15. Write the title on the first ruled-line. Leave 
& vacant line Letween that and the first paragraph. 
Begin the first: line of each paragraph about an 
inch from the edge of the paper, and the other lines 
about half an inch from the edge. 3 Take ample 
time for copying: your work. | At Jeast’ half of the 
credit given will depend on the clearness and ac- 
Curdiey of your etprésdion, and the mechanical ex- 
ecution of your work, .Ziry to make your composi- 
Hon 80 perfect that it will need no corrections: 

16. ABBREVIATIONS FoR CRITICISM.—, ‘bein’ & 


paragtaph ; 'f], indent; >, connect ¥," sepa’ 
rate; rate; 4, supply omission; >4; take out, or change: 
> >=, capital required ; 1, doubtful; ' ‘gbeurd; E 
correct the error. 





Bor the ScHooL JouRNAL, 
USE THE DICTIONARY. 


By Cxas. NoRTHEND. 

A brief sentence in a late number of the InstrTUTE 
called attention to the great value of Webster's 
unabridged dictionary. This book is really an in- 
exhaustible mine of information in many directions. 
We have often thought it ought to be used more in 
our schools, and that pupils should be taught how 
to use it. How few, comparatively, have given 
any attention to the origin of words and phrases as 
given in this book. For example, let us give two 
or three illustrations : The word candidate (candi- 
datus, clothed in white,—a candidate for office, 
from candidatus, glittering, white, because those 
who sought offices in Rome were obliged to be 
clothed in a white toga— Webster). It may be in- 
ferred that the purity of the garment was indica- 
tive of the purity and fitness of the candidate. It is 
to be feared that such a garment on many candi- 
dates for office in our day would be far from being 
symbolic of the true merits of the wearers. Again, 
the word sincere—sine-cera —without wax, meaning, 
pure honey unmixed with the comb. Hence the 
word sincere, means true, pure, without guile. The 
word quiz affords another illustration. ‘‘ It is said 
that Daly, the manager of a Dublin play-house, 
laid ‘a wager that a new word, of no meaning, 
should be the common talk and puzzle of the city 
in twenty four hours.”— Webster. To secure the 
result and win the wager, it is said that Mr. Daly 
sent his employees into every part of the city with 
directions to chalk upon the walls and buildings in 
legible character the letters Q-U-I-Z. Here we get 
both the origin of the word and its signification 
We simply give these cases to show one way in 
which the dictionary may be used with great in- 
terest and profit. It will be of great benefit if 
pupils can be induced 'to use the dictionary in order 
to learn the origin as well as the meaning of words. 





LESSONS IN HISTORY. 


Qn September 12, 200,000 people in Vienna cele- 
brated the rescue of that city from the Moslems, 
who were just on the point of seizing it, in 1683. It 
was the last battle between the Crescent and the 
Cress for the mastery of Europe. In 732 Charles 
Martel gained a great victory over the Saracens, 
and thus rescued France and Italy ; but the eastern 
part of Europe was not secure, In 1571 Turkey was 
raled by a race of energetic, ambitious, and cap 
able statesmen. Let it be remembered that Turkey 
was once a power of the first magnitude. It had 
carried the banner of the Prophet in triumph 
across Arabian deserts to the Persian hills, and had 
planted it in Russian snows. Its dominions in- 
cluded Asia Minor, Syria, Mesopotamia, and the 
southern shore of the Mediterranean to the Atlan- 
tic. It aimed at Austriaand Germany ; 1t ravaged 
Lower Austria, and burned neariy five thousand 
towns, and bore off thirty-two thousand Christian 
women to replenish the harems of Constantinople. 
It was not determined to seize on Vienna. Hungary 
was jealous of Austrian power, and sided with 
the Sultan in his invasion. Louis XIV. wanted to 
be master of the West, and wanted to ruin Austria 
and Germany, so he instigated the invasion. 
The Turkish leader was Kara Mustapha, a warrior 
of genuine power. Immense preparations were 
made. Stamboul wasalive with troops and work- 
men for months in getting ready. At last, in the 
summer of 1683, the Moslem army, 280,000 strong, 
pushed its. way up to, the city, w seemed 
doomed, and 60,000, of ita people for safety. 
The Emperor Leopold had. only 83,000 troops to 
make resistance, . He did what he could. He filled 
the moats with water, built stockades, barricaded 
the streets, burned the pubes and provided boil- 
ing water and for the ass 
messenger 8 








many for aid, 


——— 


Mustapha had carried the first intren¢hments. His 
troops were mining and Sapping and bridging: He 
had pitched a rich; green tent at St. Ulrich, and 
was carried into the trenches in an iron-plated 
chair in the first assault, drawing his sword against 
ome of his own soldiers who were retreating. The 
prey seemed to be waiting for him to clutch it. The 
people in the besieged city stood at them guns, and 
prayed at their altars, and raised the Crescent on 
the spire of St. Stephen to save it from destruction. 
It was on the 1fth of September, when hope had 
already died out, that they caught a glimpse of the 
red flag of Sobieski, of Poland, with his legions. He 
had heard of the peril of Vienna, and gathering up 
a few of his well-disciplined veterans rushed down 
to its rescue. There was one night of preparation 
and prayer. Then Sobieski swooped down upon the 
field.among the Moslem legions, crying, ‘‘In the 
name of the living God.” The Turks were surprised. 
They had left their rear unprotected. Their hun- 
dred thousand tents spread out like a city, full of 
booty and crowded with luxuries. All were taken. 
Thousands of Turks were killed, and still more{cap- 
tured, and only one man in six of the horde of: in- 
vaders escaped to Constantinople alive. That Sun- 
day's battie broke forever the conquering power 


of the Turks and saved Europe to the Cross. And 
at the service, after victory, the priest cried aloud : 
‘* There was a man sent from God whose name was 


John.” Now think of this. 





For the Scaoor JOURNAL. 
MEMORY AND HOW TO STRENGTHEN IT. 





Memory is that faculty of the mind by which we 
retain and re-call knowledge. By ‘‘ knowledge” 
we do not mean certain facts that have beep poured 
into us from without, but the results of our own 
mental activity. This activity may be excited by 
many circumstances, and especially by a teacher 
who appreciates this idea of knowledge and acts 
accordingly. 

In une senge, memory isa store-house of impres- 
sions made by the perceptions and feelings that 
have been excited in the mind. These impressions 
are each laid away in its appropriate pigeon-hole, 
properly labelled, and are ready to be taken out and 
used, whenever the conditions are suitable. 

If. we make an effort to remember anything 
thoroughly, we become aware of four processes of 
thought through which we must pass. Thus, we 
must know that we have at some time pigeon-holed 
ithat particular fact, that is, retained it. (2) That we 
must know in which hole to look for it, that is, to 
recollect it, collect it again, or call it again. (3) 
That when found it must make a clear picture to 
our mind; it must not have faded, that is, it must 
be vividly represented to us. (4) That when such 
}a picture is presented, it must be recognized as the 
same fact we first laid away—that we know it as 
true to the original. 

Hence whatever excites these four elements of 
memory—retention, recollection, representation, 
and recognition—is a permanent stimulant and 
strengthener of this feculty of the mind. To assist 
in our recollections we have, probably all of us, no- 
ticed the part likewise played by each of the fol- 
lowing laws: Similarity. contrast, cause and effect, 
contiguity in time and place. 

Thus the law of similarity is one of the first in- 
stincts planted in the human breast. Here the 
child first learns to distinguish objects. It first re- 
cognizes Mamma and the nurse by their likenesses 
ag, human beings; it learns to know strangers by 
the same law ; gradually it learns to recognize or 
remember a cat by its contrast to people. It burns 
its finger in the fire and it learns the law of cause 
and effect without a frequent repetition of the ex- 
periment, At. supper-time, in the dining-room, it 
first sees some bananas; when it next sees the same 
fruit, in the same. place, at the same time, it re- 
members it as bananas by the law of contiguity of 
time and place, or the law of association. 

In later life, for mstauce, at a Saturday pic-nic 
in the woods, we the face and figure of a 


His | friend because he was there the year before. Now 


paanhai th ¢ detailed processes of the, meznory or 
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have considered. To apply some of these auiveloien 
to our pupils is now. the question. _., 

(1) Do everything to win attention. and center it 
on one thing at a time. Thus, in a primary geo- 
graphy class if the attention drags, suddenly stop 
and gravely ask the pupils how many of them ever 
saw the earth? Unless thoroughly taught, many 
hands will go up instantly. Then bid the ignorant 
ones to rise and look out the window and tell you 
what they see. They will be startled, perhaps, at 
being told they have been looking at the earth. 
After this they will never forget that fact. This 
attention must be fixed in every school. exercise. 
Train them to it. 

(2) It is obvious that this attention must not be 
held too long. From 10 to 15 minutes is generally 
enough for any one primary exercise. 

(3) ‘‘Committing to memory ” golden thoughts, 
bits of poetry, dialogues, descriptions and defini- 
tions also gives strength to the faculty, as the 
ball-prayer becomes a better and stronger player 
because he plays ball. Of course this method is 
not to be turned into “cramming” without any 
comprehension of the subject. 

(4) A constant going over the the necessary facts 
of a lesson impresses the memory by its very re- 
petition. However, do not let this practice de- 
_ generate into rote learning, or lip service—better 
save time and brains by aiming to form one, swift, 
keen impression in place of the rote. But to pro- 
duce this swift impression of the subject, the 
teacher must be alert, ingenious and enthusiastic. 
This principle of iteration, of course, includes ‘‘ re- 
views,” which are of vast utility if simply pre- 
sented, skillfully brushed up and put into a pocket- 
form. Otherwise reviews fall flat and are often a 
waste of time. Bear in mind, as teachers, that ex- 
citing mental activity is what we are after and not 
heaping together facts that will have no interest to 
the pupils. 

(5) Again, as teachers, we should bear in mind 
that what is written by pupils is better remembered 
than what is read; that what is told them is re- 
tained better than what they write, and that what 
they learn to do for themselves is the best remem- 
bered of all. Then should we try in every way to 
follow the reverse of this order, first doing if we 
can have it so; then telling if necessary ; writing as 
the next resource; and reading as the last contin- 
gency of all. How many of our schools ever get 
much beyond the reading about things to fill the 
memory? To make pupils reflective, which is 
merely to make them exercise their memory, they 
must especially be taught to do their own thinking. 

Besides the foregoing school-room principle3, the 
following are some of the many miscellaneous de- 
vices that may be used to strengthen the memory 
of either children or adults : 

Cultivate the power of a rapid perception of your 
surroundings. The completion of a vivid perception 
is the beginning of memory. For instance, walk 
rapidly by a shop window and see how many ob- 
jects you recall, the first time, the second, the 
third. Slight of hand performers are peculiarly ex- 
pert in this. It is said that Robert Houdin would in 
this way recall almost every article in an ordinary 
shop window. Try it, and you will be astonished 
at the improvement you can make. This educates 
the eye. 

Dictate an interesting story or description and 
have pupils instantly write it out from memory or 
relate it to you orally. Repeat a list of words that 
have no connection and have them repeated in the 
same order. These two instruct the ear. Hold 
aloft a number of small miscellaneous objects at 
the same time repeating the names. This informs 
both the eye and the ear. 

Take different coins and drop them upon the 
desk, at the same time naming them. Repeat the 
dropping, and have the pupils with their eyes shut, 
recall the pieces merely by sound. This appeals to 
another faculty of the ear. 

Again take blocks of different shapes, each piece 
to be of a different kind of wood from the others ; 
then distributing them let the pupils handle them 


volyes the faculty of feeling. 

Lastly, take equal cubes of different soluble sub- 
stances, such as sugar, rock salt, alum, etc., and 
have them touched to the.tongue when the eyes are 
closed. TYastethem. No one fails:here on any- 
thing he ever really knew. Thus will be seen that 
of the five senses by which we come to know, and 
to remember external things, that of taste is the 
most powerfully trained. This is because it was 
the earliest of all the senses to be used, being to 
the infant in its helplessness, its greatest resource 
of self protection from hurtful food. 

Systems of mnemonics, by which is meant the 
method of recollecting facts by associating them 
arbitraiily with some order of letters or characters, 
are generally not to be recommended, for when the 
effort to remember is over, the whole system is 
liable to go with the fact. The law of natural as- 
sociation is the one to be followed. Thus nearly 
all the important dates of histories, etc., can be re- 
called if thoroughly studied. 

There are, however, a few devices of rythm, 
letters, etc., that are often useful to be learned as 
aids to the memory. Among these are the familiar: 

‘Thirty days hath September;” Philadelphians 
thus recall the order of the streets ranging 
south and north from Chestnut: ‘Chestnut, Wal- 
nut, Spruce and Pine—Market, Arch, Race and 
Vine;” to call the order of the prismatic colors, 
take the odd word, Viscvor—thus, violet, indigo, 
blue, green, yellow, orange, red; and to recall the 
order of the Presidents use the rude sentences: 
‘*Washington and Jefferson made many a joke: 
Van Buren had trouble plenty to find poor bank- 
notes. Let Johnson go home greatly agitated.” 
Here the initials of the words in order give us: 
Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
Adams, Jackson, Van Buren, Harrison, Tyler, 
Polk, Taylor, Filmore, Pierce, Buchanan, Lincoln, 
Johnson, Grant, Garfield, Arthur. 


+ 





For the ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
INEXPERIENCED ASSISTANTS, 


By E. D. BRINKERHOFF. 


That arrangement should accord with circum- 
stances is a much neglected principle of school 
management. It is very important practical priv- 
ciple because circumstances do greatly vary. If 
the assistant in a school where two teachers are 
employed is a young woman of little experience, 
the common arrangement is simply suicidal. The 
principal’s duties with the larger pupils are so 
heavy that he cannot efficiently supervise the 
assistant’s work. Hence, the little children are 
left to be the victims of a beginner's c:ude teach- 
ing. No greater mistake could be made than to 
slight the smaller pupils. Even if there were time 
to help the assistant learn a better way of teach- 
ing, she is often so ill prepared for her work that 
it would take years to train her into a good teacher, 
and by that time, perhaps, she would be about to 
leave the profession to become a wife. Young lady 
assistants not intending to follow teaching as a 
life business, do not always feel an interest in their 
work and therefore cannot take kindly to the prin- 
cipal’s suggestions about to make greater efforts. 
None but trained teachers should be employed; 
but if, for want of funds, an assistant who lacks 
teaching ability be engaged, her duties should be 
such as an inexperienced person could more 
properly perform. She can preside over all the 
pupils in a large room. She can keep order, an- 
swer questions, render assistance, conduct general 
exercises, make out reports, keep the register, and 
attend to excuses for absence and tardiness. The 
remainder of her time can be occupied in hearing 
recitations that do not require the higher profes- 
sional qualities. The principal, relieved of petty 
details, can give effective instruction to all the 
grades (one at a time) in a separate class-room. 

There is true economy in this arrangement. As 
each teacher will be doing work that must be done, 
and that he or she is capable of doing, and the 





carefully. Now with their eyes shut again, Jet the 


public will get the worth of its money. 
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cy , LESSONS IN RE PHYSIOLOGY, 


BURNS. 

An injury from burns is very common, and every 
child should know what is to be done. Extensive 
burns are apt to be fatal, even when death does not 
follow from the shock caused by the accident. |; 
is found that after a large burn the blood becomes 
thick and does not flow. This results from the 
absence of the blood-water ; the burn drained jt 
from the blood. The loss was undoubtedly due to 
rapid exudation from the inflamed surface. 
what an extent exudation takes place has been 
shown by the large drops of fiuid that have been 
pressed from the burned skin of a rabbit. When 
the animal was placed in a hot room, the fur over 
the burned part remained moist, although it quickly 
dried when moistened on other parts of the body. 
Burns in which the scarf-skin is not destroyed do 
not so seriously affect the system. The aim in the 
treatmentiof burns should be to arrest the exudation 
of the water on the surface, soda and water thick 
like mortar should be put on. Its remarkable cura- 
tive power probably lies in the fact that it renders 
the surface dry: It may be used spread on a cloth. 
(The teacher should stir up some soda and put it on 
the hand of a pupil). Soda not only removes the 
pain but helps the formation of new flesh. 





THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 

Goop.—A saloon keeper of St. Charles, Minn., 
has decided to dispose of his saloon. He offers as 
excuse for going out of this business that he wishes 
to “prepare for heaven.” We shoul’ say so. 

Frocs.—In Bay City Mich. Many of the boys 
catch frogs. The papers say the catchers are 
having good Tuck and dispose of the frogs’ legs to 
the restaurants at the rate of twenty cents per 
dozen. 


SPEED oF LocomotivEs.—Prof. Marks recently 
stated that he had made some calculations as to the 
maxium speed at which locomotive engines could 
be driven before the centrifugal force on the tires 
of the driving wheels would become so great as to 
cause them to burst. These calcucations, which 
were only approximate, gave a limit of speed in the 
neighborhood of 150 miles per hour. Of this speed 
78 miles per hour or more than half has been 
attained. 

Fossi. Human Bopigs.—On piercing a new gal- 
lery in a coal mine at Bully-Grenay, near Calais, a 
cavern was broken into containing six fossil human 
bodies intact—a man, two women, and three chil- 
dren—as well as the remains of arms and utensils 
in petrified wood and stone, and numerous frag- 
ments of mainmals and fish. A second subter- 
ranean cave contained eleven bodies of large dimen- 
sions, several animals, and a great number of vari- 
ous objects, together with precious siones. The 
walls were decorated with designs of combats be- 
tween men and animals of gigantic size. The 
bodies have been brought up to the surface, and 
five of them will be exhibited at the mairieof Lens; 
the others are to be sent to Lille in order to undergo 
examination. 

A PARLIAMENTARY Wuaip.—Our reports of Par- 
liamentary proceedings often mention the ‘‘ whip” 
of a party. Mr. W. H. Croffut explains the ‘‘ whip.” 
A meniber of Parliament exhibited one to him. 
A “whip” issimply a short note from a member of 
his party to whom the business is assigned, an- 
nouncing that ‘‘a most important measure” will 
be before the house at a specified time, and *‘ it is 
absolutely necessary that you be present in your 
place.” All this is underscored with four parallel 
lines, making it look like a sheet of music all ready 
for ‘the notes to be written. That’s a ‘“ whip.” 
Many members pay no attention to the whip when it 
comes. 





NOTEWORTHY EVENTS. 





Oct. 26.—St. Petersberg, Nihilists make a formal demand for 
political rights. 
Oct. 28.—Garthquakes continue at Smyrna. 





Oct. 30.—Attempt to blow up an underground railway tunnel 
in London, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES, 


LETTERS, 





NEW YORK CITY, 

The Board of Education report they need for 1884 as 
follows : For support Nautical School, $27,500 ; books, 
maps, etc., $155,000; rent, $30,000; fuel, 105,000; gas, 
$18,000 ; expenses of Board, $13,000 ; expenses of even- 
ing schools, $500 ; expenses of Normal College, $6,500 ; 

of colored schools, $300; expenses of ward 
schools, $39,000; building fund, $32,000 ; Trustees’ 
clerks, $3,000 ; salaries of teachers, $2,510,000 ; janitors, 
$109,500 ; Normal College, $98.000; evening schools, 
$83,000 ; clerks, 37,000 ; Superintendents, $34,050 ; com- 
palsory education, $14,500 ; corporate schools, $102,000; 
pianos, $3,500 ; workshop, $2,600 ; sites, $250,000 : new 
buildings, $600,000 ; repairs, $40,000; furniture, $45,000; 
warming and ventilating, $60,000. 

The primary teachers presented a petition to the 
Board of Education, with 900 signatures, asking for a 
readjustment of salaries. They say : (1) Primary or foun- 
dation work is the most important, in that fully one-half 
the number taught never enter the grammar depart- 
ment. The classes in the primary department are 
larger; the work exhausts a* much vital force, and 
makes just as large a drain upon the intellectual re- 
sources. (2) The candidate for the position of teacher 
must pass the same examination to teach in the pri- 
mary as in the grammar department. (3) It has been 
acknowledged by superinteudents and other educators 
that the youngest children require the most capable 
teachers; but many teachers eminently fitted for pri- 
mary work, are attracted by higher salaries to positions 
in the grammar departments. They recommend that a 
mivimum of $550 be established for teachers of boys, to 
be increased by $30 annually until it reaches the maxi- 
mum of $950 at fourteeen years of service; this mini- 
mum and maximum to he $50 less for teachers of girls. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Penn.—Miss Mira A. Carter, of Union City, Erie Co., 
is a “Quincy teacher” open to an engagement. These 
teachers are in great demand of iate. 

New YorxKE.—Rev. Dr. L. P. Clover, of New Hacken- 
sack, recently gave a very interesting lecture at Glov- 
ersville, on ‘‘The importance of developing the inven- 
tiveand constructive faculties of the mind in education.” 
The speaker was formerly in charge of the county 
schools. 

PENN.—The last annual meeting of the Huntington 
Co, Institute was held at Huntington by Supt. Baker, 
assisted by Messrs. Hays, Sanford, Little, Hull, and 
State Supt. Higbee. The following ‘* deliverances” of 
the week are worthy of special record as educational 
epigrams: ‘ Education in its widest sense embraces 
all that the finite mind is capable of comprehending ;” 
“The teacher should allow the pupils to do the talk- 
ing ;” “ Spelling is an exercise of the memory, and the 
rules are of little account :” ‘‘ Present the idea first and 
give the definition afterwards ;” ‘‘ Thinking must pre- 
cede reasoning ;” “‘ In order to cultivate and develop a 
good memory it must be taxed ;” ‘‘I would not send 
my child to school to a man who took no interest in my 
family life and culture ;’’ ““Map-drawing has its merits 
and should not be neglected :” ‘‘ Teach writing from 
the beginning, it isa waste of time to print words ;” 
“ Never punish to extort a promise of better behavior.” 

BaRNARD.—At the recent meeting of the Maine Pedagog- 
ical Society, Mr. Sheldon being called upon, gave a brief 
outline of the great work of Hon. Henry Barnard in the 
cause of education. He was the father of the Connecti. 
cut system of common schools, and as the secretary of 
the Board of Education of that State did more than any 
one man to lay the correct foundation of the American 
public schools. He was the Chancellor of the State Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, at Madison, and did a herculean 
work in that field. He was the first Commissioner of 
Education and organized the Bureau at Washington, 
under the direction of the Department of the Interior. 
He did a noble work in that broad field, but the great 
work of his life has been the preparation for publication 
of “ Barnard’s Journal of Education,” a work which in 
itself is the grandest monument any living man has ever 
made in the interests of education. It reaches over 30 
volumes of nearly 1,000 pages, and covers the entire field 
of educational systems and methods throughout the 
world, This great work has been honored by the Paris 
Exhibition with the gold medal of merit ‘yy the action 
of the committee on for the World's Exposition. 
Mr. Barnard has all of his available meaus in this 
self-denying work of his whole life. Noman in this 


country has better earned the reverence and respect of 
the educators of the world, Reference was made to his 


t umpoverished ial condition. He has spent 
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My vocabulary is too small to enable me to express 
my appreciation of the ScHOOL JOURNAL, TEACHER’S 
INSTITUTE, ete. I have read every number of them for 
the last three years, and like them better and better 
every day. The advertisements alone are worth many 
times the price of the papers tome. You are doing a 
great work ; you print practical articles on the Science 
of Teaching. When our educational ideas have become 
revolutionized, and they must eventually be, your 
work will be recognized as one of the powerful motors 
of the reform. 

Kansas. Gro. W. CRICHFIELD, 

[Such letters as this give us much encouragement ; 
let us hear from you often, whether in criticism. or 
commendation.. Teachers should develop the power 
of expressing their thoughts for publication: whether 
their articles are always accepted or not let them write. 
They will benefit by it, any way. No matter if they are 
not widely known—some of our bem thoughts often 
come from unexpected sources.—ED. ] 


Books, which treat on my work pointedly, are the books 
I actually need at present ; hence, I have sent for a list 
that embraces some of your publications, and some that 
have appeared in your advertising colums. I have been 
teaching many years, and have given general satisfac- 
tion. Nobody condems my manner or methods of 
teaching, but I am in doubt as to whether I know any- 
thing about the principles of teaching or not. There- 
fore, arises my eager desire for more and better educa- 
tional literature. H. L. R. 

[The above shows the spirit of the true teacher. The 
writer is a modest man, who wants to satisfy himself; 
he is certainly taking the right course for doing so. 
—Ep.] 


This is the third term I have been reading your JourR- 
NAL, and its influence has been most beneficial in con 
ducting the graded school of this place. You have very 
kindly given me information, and I would request one 
more favor. The school-board has adopted a course of 
study in which geography is tanght by the moulding- 
table. Wehave had no experience. Would you not 
please publish a few hints,—the best kind of sand, the 
method of procedure, etc. You are about to issue a 
book on “‘ Quincy Methods,” but that will not bein rea- 
diness until spring. D. F. Smrrs. 

[The subject is so important that we have asked Prof. 
E. R. Shaw, an able expounder of the “‘ new education,” 
to reply. An article by him will be found elsewhere.— 
Ep.] 


The fact is, we have here, in Boston, a heavy body of 
reactionists who want to go backwards like crabs. These 
men hate Parker as they do snakes ; in fact, they grow 
sick at the stomach whenever his name is mentioned. 
The effort to put the spelling-book back last year was 
only a dodge to go backward generally, To put back 
the spelling-book (if it was used judiciously) would not 
be so bad, but to go into the old ruts again would be 
bad. Go on; New England, and Boston especially, is 
full of conceit ; very little teachableness hereabouts, bu- 
a new generation is forming. Ey. 

[Boston needs Col. Parker more than the west—Ep, | 


(1.) How should the words the and a be pronounced in 
reading or speaking, and how when spoken alone, as 
when pronounced to a pupil to be, spelled? (2.) How 
shall I address boys between fifteen and twenty years of 
age; as Frank or Frank Kelly, or Kelly or Mr. Kelly? 

L. M. 

[(1.) The and a, when emphatic, should have their 
full, long sounds, but when used as common articles 
they are slighted, and become something like “thuh,” 
short, for ‘‘the,” and ‘‘uh,” short for “a.” In spelling, 
and when spoken alone, they are emphatic. (2.) It is 
more a matter of taste and convenience than anything 
else, though large boys are often flattered into a 
manhood and better behavior by being called “‘ Mr.” In 
a mixed school the calling by n exclusively is 
often the best way. 


What is the value of the expression $.001-2? If it is 
1-2 mill (and it must be as it is in mills place)—why 
does one read $.35 1-2 as 35 and 1-2 cents? 

[8.00 1-2 means 1-2 a cent, and its equivalent expras- 














i sion is $.005, or five mills, Cents you know take two 
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— 
places and mills one; any common fraction added to a 
decimal number fills no place of its own, but indicates a 
certain part of one of the units of the place just pre- 
ceding, thus: .0002-3 means two-thirds of one one- 
thousandth ; $.001-2 means one-half of one one-hun- 
dredth of a dollar, or 1-2 a cent.—Ep.]} 











I notice ‘‘C. W. G.” has confessed how much the 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE has aided him or her in advane- 
ing, and feel as though I ought to bestow credit where 
credit is due. Began to attend normal school eight 
years ago; taught one term in vacation while there, at 
$20 and board around. Then I beganto take the T. L, 
and my next school paid $42.50; the next, $50; the 
next, $60: the next, $65; and the last, a high school, 
pays me $75, and I am certain that the reading of the 
T.I. and “School Management,” has added materia'ly 
to my success. J. M. R. 
[We are of course proud to share even slightly in a 
success that after all was really won by the earnest 
efforts of the writer to better himself, first by prepration 
for his work. and then by forcing arecognition of it.— 
Ep.] 





You seem to think it is best not to say there is or is 
not to be whispering. If the impressionis that you 
want no whispering, anda scholar is obedient to the 
supposed requirement, why is he better off than he 
would be if you said plainly, no whispering? Will not 
children—when permitted to speak without leave—give 
injudiciou assistance to their neighbors ? F, C. B, 
[That is it; make no cast iron rule which the ingen- 
ious perversity of some urchin will shatter, and out of 
the fragments build a wall behind which he can screen 
hunmself from detection. They will do it, and thus be- 
come deceptive. Put whispering rather on the ground 
of its Impoliteness, its Jack of respect for the school— 
upon the same level as whispering in church and in the 
presence of company.—ED. | 





Please state how newspapers can be used to advantage 
in an advanced reading class ? ANON. 

[One good way is to have a “newspaper committee” 
of three of the most reliable pupils appointed to look 
over and select such pieces as are devoid of great parti- 
sanship, denominational bias, or social bickerings, and 
such as are adapted to the intelligence and locality of 
the school. This supposes miscellaneous papers are used. 
If there is a supply of any one good kind, the teacher 
should make the selections. Let us hear from others. — 
Ep.] 


What sound would you give to the letter yin the 
words you, yes, yet, etc, ? 8S. E. W. 

[At the beginning of words, y is « consonant, and its 
sound is formed from the vowel e by a closer approxi- 
mation of the tongue to the roof of the mouth, which 
destroys the pure vocality of the e. The sound cannot 
be clearly expressed by ordinary characters.—Eb. } 


I think your Journal should be in the hands of every 
teacher, ‘‘alive or dead.” The only trouble I find about 
it is, that it makes me feel that I do not know how to 
teach, and that, too, after an experience of twenty-five 
years. M.#H. A. 

[Of course, our friend puts it rather strongly on both 
points ; but we could not make the paper what it is, if it 
were not for the assistance just such friends often ren- 
der us.—Ep.] 





Yes, I am proud of the 30,000 majority Iowa gave for 
prohibition, and what’s more, it means just what it has 
said. “A school-house on every hill, and no saloons in 
the valleys.” Col. Parker's work has done much toward 
“stirring up’ educational matters here. A. H. Brats. 

{Mr. Beals is himself a faithful worker, and so can the 
more readily recognize a good cause or a kindred worker. 
—Ep.] 





My only objection to a teacher's profession is the 
short period of four and six months for which we are 
engaged, and the small pay. R. 

[While teachers are forced to wait for time to bring 
general reforms of this kind, they should not despair. 
Teaching is working for humanity, not for pay. If a 


greater | person ix a “ born teacher,” he will supplement his occu- 


pation during the vacant periods, by a better preparation 
for the time of school. In this way he will become 
fitted for schools of longer terms and better pay.—Eb.] 





Do you know of any work which gives the effect of 
alcohol, narcotics, ete., on the human system ?” 

[Yes, there are several excellent works. ‘Alcohol as 
a Food and asa Medicine,” Dr. E. M. Hunt, 25 cents; 





“Alcohol ; Its Nature and Effects,” Dr. Chas. A. Story, 
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75 cents ; “Al¢ohot; Its "Place ‘arid Powér,”' J)" Lizats, 
$1.00; “Alcohol ant Man,” Dr) Hargreaves, $1.00'; *AY- 
cohol and Scienve.” same, $1.50 ; “* Temperance’ Lesson-” 
Book,” Dr. Richardson, 25 cents.—Ep.] 


1. T begun to teach the elementary souuds!and breath-; 
ing exercise in my school, anda few patrons objected, 
afid called it foolishness. What is your ‘advice’? 2. 
Should teachers give away to publi¢ sentiment’? 3.’ 
How are we to overcome fogyism ? W. 8. as 

Mo. mal 

[| () You must explain the matter to the atin, tell 
them their parents were not taught ‘these things ; speak 
of the steam-engine, ete. Go slow. ‘‘! Be ‘wise as’ ser:' 
pénts, and harmless as doves. (2) You are obliged to 
bow to public sentiment. A smart man turns it to suit 
himself. (8) Give lectures on education, ahd’ invite a 
the. people.—Eb. ] 

% f / 

1. Please give your opinion of ‘‘keeping in”.as a pun- 

ishment. 2. Is it advisable under any. ciroumstances.? 
F. H, Crago. 

[It is a good sign when a teacher begins to question, 
the practices that have been handed down to him as 
educational methods. ‘‘ Keeping in” as a punishment 
may be a good thing, if used with discretion’; it should 
be used with good judgment. (2) It is advisable under 
some circumstances. But as the subject is so important, 
an article will appear under this title. This is’ one’ of 
the good results of letters ; they show what our readers 
want ;\e’y many articles are written to meet a want 
expressed in a letter.—ED.] 











Sept. number of InsTITUTE, ‘*M,” asks for ‘‘ Some) 
Common Piants” by G. D. Goodale. Ginn, Heach & 
Co., Boston, publish Guides for Science Teaching, No. 
2, by George Goodale. ‘Concerning a Few Common 
Plants,” 16 mo. Paper, 61 pp,, 25 cents. 

H. F. SYLVESTER. 





Would you be so kind as to give me the name of’ some 
work on Primary Teaching and the place where it could 
be obtained. 

[Wo are constantly recommending ‘ Parker's’ Talks 
on Teaching” as the freshest book on the subject, as it 
pays special attention to primury work.—Ep.] 





Please give me the addresses of the publishers of the 
following books and the prices of each: (1) ‘‘ Elements 
of Rhetoric,” by D. J. Hill, (2) ** Dictionary of Educa- 
tion and Instruction,” by Kiddle & Schem ; ‘‘ Methods 
of Teaching,” by Swett; ‘‘ The True Order of Studies,” 
by Hill. E.C. 

[No. (1) is published by Sheldon & Co., N. Y., $1.20; 
No. (4) by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y., $1.25. No. (2) 
Can be furnished by us for $1.50, also No. (3) for $1.25. 
—Ep.|] 


‘‘T am pleased with the way my teachers are becoming 
aroused to the paper question. I am becoming more 
convinced every day that the INSTITUTE is one of, the 
best papers, for the district school, that can be found, 
It does not deal in dry abstractions and theories, but in 
living illustrations, simple and plain. Your short 
articles do the most good. My experienced is that a 
young teacher does ngt get much benviit from long 
articles,” An ILL. County Supt. 





“Enclosed find $26.45, and a list of such books as I 
desire to purchase. The list is to be my own donation 
to the Teacher’s Library of this County, at this time.” 

[The teachers of —— County, Wis., have reason to 
congratulate themselves upon being under the guidance 
of such a man. He gives practical indications of his 
interest in the schools under him.—Ep,] 





The teachers here in Arkansas are working up to a 
sense of the importance of their work, and earnest’ in- 
quiry is being made concerning the ‘new school” 
methods, May the time soon come, when ‘unbridled 
Parkerism” shall rule in every school in this state. 

T. E. A, 

[This feeling seems to be spreading over the country. 
No one can but wish to see natural and skillful methods 
take the place of the routinism that so largely Penn 
—Ep.] 


‘Will you send me the names and addresses of some 
of the most influential men of N. Y. M.A. 8, 
_ [John Kelly, Jay Gould, Gen. Grant; Samuel J, Tilden, 
Wm. W. Astor, W. A. Vanderbilt, Charles. A, Dana, 
Whitelaw Reid, eto,, etc. For futher names and, ad- 
dresses we refer you to the N. ¥.. city directory contain- 
_jagynearly a million names, New York is potia village,| 
—Ep.]} 


Do you publish any work tontaining songs, gymnas- 
tic exercises, and +o we — for primary and in- 
termediate scholars?! > Fone eh 

[Write to Ivison, RITE Taylor & Uo., N. ¥.—Ep.] 


; wabuptis 
I noticed in the StHOOr JotRNAL, of April, an ae 
count of a school thermometer made by Prof. H. C. 
Kirk, Sam yom tolistine petcnetthen,. and where I could 
purchase one? .. ;.\| A.F.C. 
{It is am excellent, thing. Prige,$2.00. We can: send 
it, by express.-Bp.] 4) od | 


Why did not the people of Ganada unite with the peo- 
ple of the other colonies in the struggle for independ- 
ence ? 

[On account of their geographical isolation, and the 
power of a few wealthy, landowners, leading to a diverg- 
ency of interests.—Ep.] 





Where can I get a book of songs suitable for primary 
school, with music, exércisé songs, Kindergarten songs, 
etc. ?' M. McL. K. 
[Write to O. Ditson & Co., Boston.—Ep.] 





Do you consider the sentence, ‘I do not care for m4 
pupils to own a grammar until they cam parse ordinary 
constructions readily.”, good English ? It occurs ina 
prominent colnmn im ‘your jast. issue. .A reply iu the 
Letter” column of your valnable paper will oblige an 
INQUIRER: 
[“ Ido not care to ‘have my pupils own a grammar 
until they can readily patse ‘ordinary constructions,” 
would be better, perhaps:—Ep] 





Would you kindly inform me what it would cost to 
go to a norma! school for'six months? J.R. R. 


Missouri. f 
[As nearly all; normal schools are supported by the 
state, not,only the tuition is generally free to all intend- 


ling, teachers, . but. board, books, etc,, are furnished at 


cost price, or less,, As these widely vary, among the 
hundred or more, state schools in the country, of course 
we can give no accurate figures. We presume, how- 
ever, that $100 would be amply sufficient for six months 
almost anywhere: Write ‘to your State Supt..—Eb. ] 


What has resulted from; observations upon the transit 
of Venus which occurred Dec, 6, 1885? J, A. K, 
[We believe the results are not ail known.even yet, 
as several years were originally allowed as necessary to 
go over and verify all the intricate calculations requir- 
ed to detormine the exact. Gistanee between the earth 
and the sun.—Ep ] 








I. Please inform me how to keep the pupils quiet ? 
2, What work is best adapted to teaching children gram- 
mar, geography, and U. 8. history, orally? J.J. W. 
[A general answer is, to keep them earnestly busy on 
avariety of slate and blackboard exercises. How this 
shall be done we may answer in a detailed article ere 
long; Meantime watch the JOURNAL and note sugges. 
tions; (2.) Parker’s, ‘‘ Talks’ is good for beginners. We 
can. also, furnish many other good aids, if desired.— 
Ep.] 


Please send nie a catalogue of books, mathematical. 
physical, electric and telegraphic apparatus in which 
you deal. J..W. 





Pa. 
[Write to E: B: Benjamin; 4 Rarclay St., N. Y. city. 
~Ep.] 


Please send me.a fewsample copies of the SoHooL Jour- 
NAL, also terms to agents. I want every one of my teach- 
ers to subscribe for it. I have examined every educational 
paper of any note published in'the U.S8., and am not 
slow to decide in‘favor of yours. F. 8. 
Go, Supt. Vay i 

[This is high approval.. We always) feel gratified at 
such tokens of approval from our fellow teachers ; yes, 
fellow teachers, for we have all been in ‘the work—are 
in it now, only our *‘ mission” is with the pen.—Ep. } 





“1. You will please give me the anulysis of the follow- 
ing sentence ; “* Peace of mind is easier lost than gain- 
ed.” What Bf of ey ig ‘‘ easier,” and how dispose 


of “lost” an ? 2.. Can a horse pull as much 
upon & h rip a ao of one hundred 
yds. from. the aot be,rth?, BaF, epee no 
obstacle ? G. F.N, 


(1. Presusning the ventanante be oliSod's as a postical 
license, transpose it..and., it becomes plain, doesn't: it 
{Peace of mind is lost. more . easily than (it) is gained.’ 
2, Supposing there were ng abstacles—friction, weight 

of rope, et¢,,--distance woujd make no difference; but 





EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


CIVIL SERVICE QUESTIONS. 


The accompanying questions, taken from goverp. 
ment publications and newspaper reports, are jp. 
tended to show the scope and character of eh. 
United States Civil Service examination held jy 
Philadelphia for Department positions in, te aching 
ton, 








QUESTIONS. 

Express in figures the follewing numbers; Fifty 
millions fifty thousand four hundred and seventy. 
five. Also, one hundred and forty-three million 
one thousand and one, and one ten-thousandth. 

Write in words the numbers ‘expressed by the 
following figures: 30,063,103. Also, 3,001,300, 1, 

Add the following: (A sum in addition of twelve 
columns. ) 

The postermaster at New York received two bags 
of mail, which together contained 9,891 letters, but 
one had bag contained 1,211 more letters than the 
other. How many did they each contain? Give 
the cperation at length. 

To 3 of } add 3 of ,4,, and reduce to lowest terms. 
multiply the sum so obtained by 2} and reduce to a 
mixed number; from the product substract ;, and 
reduce to lowest terms, Give the operation at 
length and take care to insert the proper points. 

An officer deposits $37,505, having retained 23 per 
cent, on the whole amount collected. Whatamount 
did he collect? 

Divide three-fourths of eight-ninths by one 
seventh of three-fifths and substract one-seventh 
from the quotient. 

The compensation of a clerk, beginning June 30, 
was $133.33.a calendar month. On the 1st of Octo 
ber his salary was increased 15 per cent., and so re- 
mained until June 1, when it was inereased a fur. 
ther amout of 3 per cent. on the original salary. 
What was the whole amount payable to the clerk 
for the year ? 

A commissary, suddenly forced to change quar- 
ters, had on hand nine hundred and eighty bushels 
of wheat which cost 80 cents per bushel. He sold¢é 
per cent. of it at a loss of 4 per cent. and 4 per cent. 
of it at a loss of 3 per cent. How much was the 
whole loss incurred by the sale ? 

A note for $2,647.34 is payable eleven months 
from date, with interest at 3} per cent. What will 
be the amount due on the note at maturity? Give 
ali the figures in the operation. 

A disbursing agent failed owing the Government 
one item of $308.45, another of $2,901.02. The 
Government agreed to make.a discount of 13 per 
zent, on. the first item and 11} per cent. on the 
second. How much was payable under the agree- 
ment ? 

A contractor furnished the Government articles 
as follows: June 8’, 1880, 300 barrels of flour at $4.50 
a barrel, and July 6, 1880, 187 yards of carpet at $1 
a yard. August 4, 1880, 1,000 yards of carpet at & 
cents a yard. The Government paid on account as 
follows: June 12, 1880, $1,000; July 10, 1880, $100; 
August 4, 1880, $500. State the dealings between 
the parties in the form of a debit and credit account 
showing the balance due. 

Give a definition as full as the space will allow of 
(1) a verb; (2)a noun; (3) an adverb; (4) an adjec- 
tive; (5). a preposition; (6).a conjunction, and of (7) 
the phrase ‘‘the grammar of the English Lar 


guage. 
Write a letter, addressing it to the President, and 
giving your views, as far as you are willing to et 
press them, in regard to the duties and responsibi 
lities of an officer in the public service which yo 
seek to enter. Let it fill as nearly as may be th 
following space. (Two-thirds of a sheet of legal 
paper.) 
_ Write the names of the States bordering on the 
Atlantic, in their order, beginning with Maine. 
Name ten of the principal railroad. centers in the 
United States, and give their locations, 
Which one of the great lakes is, entirely with 
theterritory of the United states, and through wh! 
lakes, straits, rivers and gulf do its waters flow ® 





= power, other arapamentn dhe rreight inceene} 


their way to the Atlantic ocean } 
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State the'cfuses and’ results of ‘the Mexican war 
and of the war of 1812. 

Give the namés of ten Presidents of the United 
States and state the lengths of their administra- 
tions, respectively. 

State some of the differences between the Govern- 
ment under the Articles of Confederation and that 
under the present Constitution. 


itfancy.” It Was‘ only iit the’ past century that Lon- 
don was beset” bY Highwaymen! thieves were 
hanged, thirty or forty ata time; cranes aboundad ; 
the death’ rate of cities often rose to fearful excess ; 
the commonest laws of health were neglected ; drs 
sipation afid riot ruled im all ¢lasses of society, and 
the people of England and of Europe were scarcely 
as fortunate as the brutes they tended. In New 


Into what three departments is the Government | York and Philadelphia the water was foul, tne 


of the United States divided, and what are the 
functions of each? 

What are the essential characteristics of a re- 
publican form of government ? 





Avrnover Etna is at any time liable to send a 
mass of molten lava rushing down its sides, some- 
times with little warning, there are no less than 
seventy-seven villages upon its slopes, the largest of 
which, Catania, is a city of about 70,000 inhabitants. 
This may be trully called the Phoenix City, for it 
has been repeatedly destroyed, yet has risen each 
time from. its ashes more glorious than before. 
Etna has been called its-despoiler and benefactor, 
for the decomposed lava forms a soil of wonderful 
fertility, while from solid blocks of the same ma- 
terial all the public buildings are constructed, and 
a natural mole of lava encloses the harbor. Since 
the first recorded eruption in 475 B. C., there have 
been sixty or seventy others, some of them attended 
with terrible results. In 1169 Catania and 15,000 
inhabitants were destroyed, and in 1832 a stream of 
lava poured down the mountain side, which was 
eighteen miles in length, one mile broad, and thirty 
feet high. About two hundred years ago stich a 
fiery torrent reached Catania and overtopped its 
ramparts, sixty feet in height, and then, while a 
part of it fell over into the city and destroyed the 
adjacent portion, the remainder cooled while in ‘the 
act of falling, and the solid lava may still be seen 
curling over the rampart like a frozen waterfall. 

The North China Herald gives an account of the 
home life of the boy-Emperor of the Celestial realm, 
who is now eleven years old, and has been legally 
of age since he was six. He is styled ‘‘ Foo Yeh,” 
or the Buddha Father and all who enter his fpre- 
sence pray to him as to the Deity. Even his mother, 
who visits him in state once a month, formally 
worships him. The number of his attendants is 
countless. The ‘‘ god-like” boy, who lives in the 
palace of his ancestors, and sleeps in a huge bed 
which many Emperors have used as their divan, 
dines in solitary grandeur; the servants promptly 
interfering whenever he shows an inclination to: in- 
dulge his‘appetite beyond measure. His ‘tutors 
when approaching him fall upon their knees; and 
do not sit until the Emperorbidsthem. Every day 
he reads Chirfese'and Tartar for half ah hour; and 
for two hours he rides or practices with bow and 
arrows, or, in winter, drives ina sleigh. For an- 
other two hours his Majesty, seated on his throne, j 
takes counsel with his Ministers; but what the un- 
fortunate child does with the rest of his time is un- 
known, 





Over large sections of our country education for 
the people scarcely exist at all. The Louiaville 
Courier recently complained that in Kentucky 
there were 300,000 children who could find ne room 
in the public schools. Several other States may be 
no better off. What shall be done with this vast 
mass of ignorance '—how can these large bodies of 
the uneducated best be prepared for their duties'as 
citizens? The chief aim of the English and French 
educators in the past ten years has been to'provide| 
room in the schools for all the children. The pro- 
cess has been expensive; the tax-payers sometimes 
complain of the school rates. But in England the 


streets unsewered; yellow fever made its frequent 

visits, and typhus was always busy. A feeble imi- 

tation of European vices marked the wealthy, and 

the laboring classes followed their example. But a 

change has taken place ; our cities have improved, 

crime has diminished, and public manners are 
betten.— Harper's Weekly, 


Tue Sperry or Ocean STE«MERS.—The speed of 
ocean, steamers has. been,inereased in a very re- 
markable manner since the early days of the Cum 
ard line with its paddle-wheel vessels, to say no- 
thing of the ‘“‘Great Western,” which made the 
voyage in eighteen days,. By. 1861 most of the 
paddle-wheel vessels had been supplanted by screw- 
propellers; and the duration of the voyage was re- 
duced to nine'days, to be still further reduced, by 
the end of 1866, to a mean of about eight days, 
twelve hours: the most notable performers then 
being the ‘‘ Scotia” ahd the “City of Paris.” For 
several years, a passage lasting for nine or ten days, 
according to the weather, was considered up to the 
standard; although in 1876 the White Star “‘ Bri- 
tanic” made an average, on six trips, of about seven 
days, eighteen hours. In the autumn of 1881, how- 
ever, the Guion lince ‘‘ Arizona” made the outward 
voyage in seven days, eight hours, thirty-two 
minutes, arid the return trip in forty-six minutes 
less. But these performances were soon eclipsed 
by the “Alaska” of the same line, making the 
homeward yoyage in six days, eighteen hours, 
thirty-seven minutes. The “Oregon” has been 
specially designed to beat the ‘‘ Alaska,” and has 
the enormous power of 12,000 horses to a tonnage 
of 7,500. It will burn something like three hundred 
tons of coal per day, and will necessarily require a 
very large portion of her carrying-capacity for the 
storage of fuel. Seventeen knots seem to be about 
the highest speed that can be got out of any thing 
in the Atlantic; and, if that can be reached as a 
mean during the whole voyage, the time is brought 
just within the seven days. 


‘THE. California Teacher says of the New York 
City schools: ‘‘ Every school is made just as much 
like every other school as possible. Children of 
the same grade in different schools are taught the 
same parts of the same subjects in the same way 
at the same time. Even this, however, is not 
enough. In; order to secure the completest uni- 
formity, another step is necessary. If the liberty 
were given him, each teacher might use his own 
method of reaching the result supposed to be aim- 
ed at—the education of the pupil. Sach diversity is 
effectually prevented by a provision which makes 
the teacher's standing dependent upon the percent- 
age obtained by his class in examination: If the 
class obtaitis a certain per cent. the teacher is 
marked ‘ excellent ;” for a somewhat smaller per 
cent. hé is marked ‘ good,” and for 4 smaller, ‘ fair’ 
or ‘bad.’ If two ‘fairs, or any worse mark 
stand against a teacher’s name in the superintend- 
ent’s book, he is a marked man, in more senses 
than one. The teacher’s standing being thus en- 
tirely dependent upon the percentage obtained by 
his class in the yearly examination, the strongest 
incentive is provided for, him to teach, not in the 
way that seems to him .best for the.class, but in 
‘the way that will enable his class to meet the ques- 
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admitted that educational systems are still in their 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. ' 
NFW BOOKS. 
RicuTer’s Inorcanic CHEMISTRY. By Victor V. 
Richter. Translated from the German by Edgar F, 
Smith; Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co. Price 
$2.50. 
The author of this popular German work isa profes- 
sor in the University of Breslau, and its translator is 
now in Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. The 
book bears many evidences of the proverbial German 
erudition and precision. It is a high grade, technical 
work, better suited to the special student or college- 
learner, than to the needs of preparatory institutions or 
high schools. The descriptions of the various inorganic 
substances are full, and embody the results of the latest 
discoveries. The periodic system of Mendelejef® and 
Lothar Meyer constitute an important feature of the 
book. As thissystem is new to many who have even 
been teachers of chemistry in this country, we give a 
brief digest of some of its prominent points :—The best 
and only classification of all the elements depends on the 
jlaw of periodicity, according to which the properties of 
ithe elements and of their compounds present themselves 
jas a periodic function of the atomic weights, The posi- 
‘tion which the elements occupy in the system deter- 
imines, to a marked degree, their entire physical and 
chemical character. Arranging the elements according 
ito increasing atomic weights, we observe that similar 
elements return after definite intervals. Then they ar- 
range themselves in several periods (not of time, but of 
space and order) For instance, take these two series : 

1, Li Be B Cc N 0 Fl 

2 Na Mg Al 8i P 8 Cl 
Here the first series, lithium (Li)to fluorine (Fl), and 
sodium (Na) to chlorine (Cl), present two periods of 
Beven members eacn, in which the members correspond- 
ing (above and below) exhibit a great but not complete 
analogy. Thus sodium resembles lithium ; magnesium, 
beryllium ; aluminum, boron ; silicon, carbon; phos- 
phorus, nitrogen ; sulphur, oxygen; chlorine, fluorine. 

ides these there are five other periods somewhat sim- 
ar. Many alterations in the atomic weighte have been 
ately established, which have turned out exactly in 
conformity with these periodic groupings. Further, 
pepon the basis of this system, the existence of new, not 
yet known, elements maybe ascertained, which would 
correspond to yet unoccupied places in the table. The 
entire character of a given element is determined to a 
very high degree by the law of periodicity hence, all 
physical and chemical properties of the same are influ- 
enced by its position in the system. The fundamental 
deduction resulting necessarily from the law of period- 
icity is, that the elementary atoms must be agyregates 
or condensations of one and the same original substance, 
That this original matter is not hydrogen, as supposed, 
follows from the fact that the atomic weights of the ele- 
ments are not multiples of that of hydrogen. 

EneEMENTS OF CHEMISTKY. By Edwin J, Houston. 
Philadetphia : Eldredge & Bro. $1.50. 
| This isan admirable work. Prof. Houston has been 
for years in charge of the natural science department of 

Philadelphia High School; and in this volume he 
asiargely drawn upon the results of his own experi- 
ence. The outcome is a compact book of 444 pager, 
neatly printed and illustrated ; and what is best of all, 
@ thoroughly usable book. Its system of nomenclature, 
ite careful analyss, the abundance of its examples and 
practical questions, its clear experiments, with caution 
to the learner in his manipulations, its condensed * syl- 
labus” at the close of each section, its thorough review 
and good index, all conspire to make an unusually 
meritorious work. The sections on ‘‘ Theory of Chemi- 
¢al Combinations,” ‘‘ Theory of Substitution,” ‘‘ Com- 
bination by, Volume,” and ‘‘ Crystallography,” would 
alone make this volume of value to any one, no matter 
how many similar works he might possess. Again, the 
discussion of carbon and silicon is of special intersst 
just now, when it begins to be suspected by some 
French chemists that carbon is not a simple element 
after all. 

Tue Storniep Sea. By Susan E. Wallace. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $1.00. 

The letters from across the sea that have appeared 
‘trom time to time in the Independent have been gather- 
etl together in a pretty little volume by the Boston pub- 
lishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Mrs. Wallace, in a 
gracefully, written, preface, says, that ber inteption in 
writing these letters, was not to entertain the privileged 
“who have everything,” but that,she has sought to 
those whose recreations are not many—the poor 
and the sick, the sorry and the dissatisfied ; not to be 
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instructive, but to talk-familiarly of things seen and 
enjoyed across the ocean. ‘In and about Tunis,” “A 
Day in Carthage,” “‘ The Light of the Harem,” ‘About 
Smyrna,” are the titles of some of the chapters, and 
they make a unique and charming little book. 


A Puysictan’s SERMON TO YounG MeN, By Dry 
W. Pratt. New York: M. L. Holbrook, Publisher. 
Price 25 cents. 

No opinion of this little fifty-page pamphlet can do 
it finer justice than the words of Prof. R. A. Proctor, 
the well-known English astronomer. He says of it: 
‘*Through false delicacy lads and youths are left to fall 
into trouble, and not a few have their prospects of a 
healthy, happy life absolutely ruined. The knowledge 
kept from them by those whose duty it is to impart it 
wisely, and with proper explanation of its vital import- 
ance, the experience essential to their safety, they ac- 
quire through the evil consequences from which it might 
have saved them. As not one father in ten is ready to 
do what is right by his boys; in this respect, it is well 
that such a book as this should be available. If it is 
read by all who should read it, its sale will be counted 
by hundreds of thousands.” 


Tue Lire or NEtson. By Robert Southey, LL. D. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. $1.25. 


** Lives of great men,” always possess a living interest, |, 


and the famous admiral, whose life is comparatively 
unfamiliar to Americans, possessed many personal 
qualities as deserving of remembrance as his great 
victories in war. Southey’s biography sets forth in 
most attractive fashion the trials and hardships of Nel- 
son’s career, as well as his triumphs. He seems to have 
been a man to whom the sensation of fear was utterly 
unknown. His indomitable pluck was marvelous ; and 
it is safe to assume that to this quality he owed his 
success. Dear to the heart of Englishmen, he is also 
justly admired by many Americans ; and this biography 
will do much to make him better known ; especially by 
young readers, who cannot fail to be deeply interested 
in it. 

THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A DRUMMER Boy. Harry M. 
Kieffer. Boston: James R, Osgood & Co. 

This isa revision and correction of a series of pa- 
pers that appeared sometime since in St, Nicholas. It 
will be a welcome addition to the already long list of 


Civil War literature, being personal recollections of | 


three years of active service in the field, presented in 
the spirited manner that would naturally result from 
the point of view of an enthusiastic drummer-boy. It 
is stirring and realistic, and holds the attention through- 
out. The illustrations of scenes in camp and battle- 
field are numero:s. Many of the incidents related are 
laughable as well as thrilling. It is a book to be enjoy- 
ed by every one, and especially by boys, who will be 
spell-bound from beginning to end, 


DonaL Grant. By George MacDonald. Boston: D 
Lothrop & Co. $1.50. 

This story is so characteristic of the author, that one 
only needs to see his name attached to know what 
may be expected. The story relates to the life of a 
young Scotchman, beginning with his early manhood, 
and following him through many trials of his patience, 
temper, and skill in adapting himself to peculiar people 

d circumstances. We tind in some of the prolonged 
discussions, the genial and fervent religious tone that 
distinguishes all MacDonald’s writings; and the charm 
of the frequently recurring Scotch dialect does not wear 
away. The plot is made properly blood-curdling by a 
due proportion of false heir, haunted castiv, and gener, 
al bogey effects. 


Tue READING or Books; Its Pleasures, Profits, and 
Perils. By Charles F. Thwing, author of ‘American 
Colleges.” Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Mr. Thwing opens his volume with some remarks on 
‘*The Advantage of Reading,” and then takes up in 
succession biography, history, travel, fiction, poetry, re- 
ligious books, books of literature, language, philosophy, 
science, and fine arts, books for children, hints on form- 
ing alibrary. The scope of the volume will be seen 
from these heads of chapters. Mr. Thwing has made 
an interesting book, and at the same time auseful one. 

BEYOND THE SUNRISE. (Lovell’s Library.) New York : 
John W. Lovell & Co. 20 cents. ‘ 

In the form of sketches and social chat this volume 
treats of Psychology, Clairvoyance and Theosophy. it 
is written in a frank and cheerful vein, and is agreeable 
reading, as well as, at times quite wonderful in its 
narration of facts concerning the phenomena of clair- 
voyance. The existence of such phenomena is one of 
the truths of which the popular mind is a little afraid. 








This;book will do its part.to,hast+; the time when the 
science shall be in a degree understood, ' 

Tae MERRY ADVENTURES OF Rosin Hoop or GREAT 
RENOWN IN NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. By Howard Pyle. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s, Sons, 

This superb. holiday ‘book is;from the pen and 
pencil of Mr, Howard Pyle, whom. we have. long 
known as one of the most delightful of our maga 
zine writers and illustrators. The book is. as, ap- 
propriate for grown pevple as for children. The 
author takes the famous tale of the bold outlaw, record- 
ed in the old English ballads, and tells it again in prose, 
preserving as far as possible the quaint idioms of the 
early ballad literature.’ But the chief point of interest 
is the remarkable series of illustrations with which the 
text is supplemented, and in the creation of which’ Mr. 
Pyle has surpassed himself. The force and striking 
character of these cuts are noticcable everywhere, and 
will not fail to receive the admiration of the art-loving 
public. The covers of the volume are rich antique lea- 
ither, embossed with a design furnished by Mr. Pyle, 
and characteristic of the quaint beauty of the inside of 
the work. 

June. By Mrs. Forrester. 
pincott & Co. Price $1. 

This is a charming love story that makes no pretense 
of being anything else. The scene is laid in rural Eng- 
land and London. June’s varying and romantic heart- 
adventures are followed in most delightful fashion, and 
several of the more important aphorisms of love are il- 
lustrated convincingly. The author’s sympathetic pene- 
tration is that of a woman; and the sprightliness and 
dash of both dialogue and narration also seem essentially 
feminine and pleasing. 


THE SINGER'S WELCOME. By L,.O. Emerson. Bos- 
ton , Ditson & Co. 175 cents. 

‘* The love of song goes deep,” else one would wonder 
greatly at the continued success of some of our musical 
writers. This work is nearly the twentieth of Mr. 
Emerson’s contributions to the popular demand, and 
yet it is no ‘‘ rehash” of old music, but something fresh 
and new. lt contains, however, enough of the old 
familiar songs to bind it to the affections of all lovers 
of music. Here isachance now to revive thelife of 
‘many defunct “‘singing schools” all over the land. 
THE BLoop oF JEsus. Rev. William Reid, M. A. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. Paper, 10 cents; cloth, 
40 cents. 

This is a collection of sermons, addresses, and ex- 
tracts from the writings of English and Scotch divines 
presenting the doctrine of atonement by the blood of 
Jesus in an earnest and fervent manner. The work at- 
tained so wide a circulation in Great Britain and in this 
country that the publishers think a cheaper edition is 
called for. An introduction by Rev. E. P. Hammond, 
sets forth his observation of the great efficacy of the 

k in religious work, 

LIFE IN NATURE. By James Hinton. 
Fitzgerald. 

An original book, distinguished by earnestaess and 

loquence. It is calculated to meet in a certain measure 
~ mental requirements of those readers whom various 
modern writers have stimulated into a sense of the mys- 
teriousness of Life, and a desire for some sort of solution 
of its multitudinous problems, 
| HgaLtu Notes FoR STUDENTS. Burt G. Wilder, M. 
D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. (Paper,) 20 cents. 

“Tf.a great book is a great evil,” surely some small 
books may be considered a great good. This is a case 
in point. While there is much to be done regarding the 
preservation of health, there is very little to be said, 
and that little is stated so pointedly and concisely. in 
this pamphlet, that it can hardly fail of benefitting those 
for whom it is intended. 

BANNED AND BLESsED, After the German of E. Wer- 
ner. By Mrs. A. L. Wister. Philadelphia: J.B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. $1.50. 

This story deals with a romantic phase of existence 
in the German Highlands. It is an interesting tale; 
the plot is in many respects quite original, and the 
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sistently carried out at all points. Religion, supersti- 
tion, remorse, hate and love, are motives carrying on 
the action in melodramatic fashion to an artistic close. 
“MAGAZINES. IG ° 
with the December number, 1883, It is plain that the 


publishers have spared no effort or expense to make 
the magazine most widely esteemed. Its aim is to pop- 





ularize Art, and to gratify the growing interest of all 





characters afe strongly indicated, if fot quite con-' 


classes in the beautiful and refined. It is not only for 
the artist and student, but for every cultivated reader 
who desires to keep informed on art and its progress 
Its scope embraces not only painting and sculpture, but 
large epace is devoted to decorative and industrial art, 
It gives fresh information regarding the progress of 
art. Tire demand for good etchings has led the publish. 
ers to arrange with Mr. Henry Farrar for an etching 
“Evening by the River,” (12x18) for subscribers. The 


‘elegance and cheapness of this magazine ($3.50) have 
made it véry popular, but the efforts of the publisher, 


will doubtless greatly increase that popularity. Thoge 
who have a taste for art can gratify it by subscribing to 
this magazine. 

The Atlantic Magazine presents features of unusual 
excellence in,the'Noyember number, Instaliments of, 
‘A Roman Singer,” ‘‘ Newport,” and ‘“‘ En Province,” 
will be welcome to all, and of peculiar value is Emer. 
son’s estimate of‘ Ezra Ripley, D.D.” A paper on the 
question, ‘* What Instruction Should be Given in our 
Colleges?” by Albert S. Bolles, will call the attention of 
vducators to a question now being actively agitated, 
Edith M. Thomas contributes a little gem of a poem, 
‘*Omens,” and the Contributor’s Club and book re. 
views are as readable as usual. 

Dio Lewis’s Monthly has grown rapidly in public favor. 
The November issue is of Jatge size, contaiming an ex. 
tra number of interesting papers. Rev. Dr. Hopkins, 
President of the old Theological Seminary at Auburn, 
discourses on ‘The Wrongs and Rights of Doubting.” 
His brief paper will surprise many people. Helen M. 
Loder criticises sharply Dr. Howard Crosby’s paper in 
the October issue upon ‘‘ Our Young Women :” and 
Rev. Dr, Justin D. Fulton participates m the discussion. 
The phenomena of Modern Spiritualism are discussed. 
and there are twenty other attractive articles. 


The Popular Science Monthly for Nov. contains many 
articles that will be of especial interest to teachers and 
educators. Among these is ‘The Greek Question,” Prof. 
Josiah P, Cooke; ‘‘Influence of the Environment on 
Religion,” Prof. J. T. Bixby ; and the ‘‘ The Utility of 
School Recesses,” by Joseph Carter. Tne latter especially 
has a practical bearing on the teacher’s work. No other 
of our monthlies seems so nearly indispensable to 
teachers. 

The Southern School Journal makes. its appear- 
ance for mid-October under the auspices of a company 
conducted by W. E. Bell. Itisa four-column twelve- 
page journal, published semi-monthly. This makes it 
the most ambitious school paper in the south. The nunm- 
ber before us presents a very neat appearance, and is 
well filled with practical school matter. We wish it 
success. 

NOTES, 

The holiday number of Harper’s Magazine will be un- 
usually fine. 

Prison Labor : a plea for maintaining the present sys 
tem of convict. labor in New York, by J. 8. Perry, Al- 
bany. 

New Catalogue of D, Appleton & Co., N, Y., is an ele- 
gantly printed list of the books published by one of our 

eading houses, 

The current Art Interchange is more than pleasing. 
Its peculiar province seems to be that of suggestiveness, 
and it admirably fills its place, 

Abbott’s U. S. Monthly comes to us—the November 
number—a very bright and entertaining periodical, 
well worthy the attention of the reading public. 

Copp’s U.S. Salary List, etc., by Henry N. Copp, 
Washington. Price 35 cents. Besides the government 
salaries, this list contains the civil service rules, etc. 

Review Diagrams: by J. W. Humphrey, Wayland, 
Mich., price 50 cents. This is a convenient digest of the 
common branches, including U. 8. history, physiology, 
and civil government. 

The Qutline of County Institute Work, prepared for 
use in the state of Indiana by a special committee of 
teachers, and printed by Wm. B. Buford, Indianapolis, 
isa very pocket manual; besides the state re 

uirements, v @ lessons on ‘‘ Good Behavior’ and 
‘American Literature” are outlined. 


Latine : by E.S. Shumway, D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 
cue nu , 85 cents. Since this publication was 
undertaken by one of our houses, 1t 1s mow worthy 
of such a name as tle Latin e, for it.is a montb- 
ly, printed almost entirely in. n for the benefit of 
learners, and the delight of all scholars and lovers of the 

‘Roman tongue. ; 


old 
A new volume of the Magazine of Art commences} 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN IMPAIRED NERVE FUNCTION. 
Dr. C. A. Fernald, Boston, Masé., says : ‘‘ I have used 
it in cases of impaired nerve functicn, with beneficial 
results, especially in cases where the system is affected 





its, 
by the toxic action of tobacco. 
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On the first page will be md the ak 

+ ment of Messrs. De mt & Co. 

of Boston. This firm publishya serieey of 
valuable Classical 


and are + Do 
known through them ‘and ‘their ureeees 


series Of Hudson’s Shak 


of a most valuable character in all direc- 
tions ; of late those pertaining to the Mod- 
ern Languages ; r ca 
worth sending for. 


The Messrs. D, A 
added to their alre 
lection of educational books, some late 
ones which can not fail to meet with the 
approval of teac of advanced ideas. 

books are with special ref- 
erence to providing highly instructive 
and interesting reading matter in the 
form of good literature and by men well 
known among the profession. The Geo- 
graphical Reader is by James Johonnot, 
also the Natural ey! Reader, while 
the Historical Reader is from the pen of 
Henry E. Shepherd. The firm is to be 
congratulated on the wise selection of the 
publications they have made: the schools 
confirm this selection by adopting them. 


The Meistershaft system, of which Dr. 
Richard 8. Rosenthal is the author, and 
which is published by Estes & Lauriat, of 
Boston. is daily gaming favor with the 
public. The method 1s a very successful 
one, and withal simple, so that any one 
with a taste for study can acquire a fair 
knowledge in a short time of either the 
French or German languages. The sub- 
scription price of a set of the Doctor’s 
book is placed at $5.00, with the privilege 
of having the subscriber’s work corrected 
free of charge. 

J. H. Butler, of Philadelphia, announc- 
es among his other publications, three im- 

rtant sets of text-books, i.e. : The Frank- 
in Arithmetics. the Franklin Algebras 
and Worcester’s New Spellers. As there 
is always some benefit to be derived in 
new ideas and a knowledge of various 
methods, it would be well for teachers 
contemplating any changes to give some 
attention to these books and others pub- 
lished by this house, or its branch estab- 
lishment managed by William Ware & 
Co., 47 Franklin street, Boston 

Our readers’ attention is called to the 
card of A. 8, Clark, 31 Park Row, in an- 


© othercolumn. Mr, Clark is so widely and 


favorably known among teachers that we 
need not add that any books sent to him 





C OIC r He 20 ind a PDDEe Doll 
. Y “in herstocking” at Christmastime will be the | 
are steadily at work in putting out books, } 


e is well\a 


ton & Co, have. 
y very valuable col- 
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sue, and ! 
tater 


Doll came 
of w 


. = of the Pn attractive stores in 

estnut street, ‘ee elphia, is of 
R. & J. Beck, ufac ring } 
Fiteks on constantly on onc, 
assortment of microscopes and all acces- 
sories and apparatus, photographic outfits 
for amateurs, etc. othing but_first- 
class goods are offered for sale, and school 
officers will find it to their advantage to 
send for an illustrated price list, which is 
sent free to applicants who desire to ex- 
amine it. 

The supply house of Eimer & Amend 
| have devervedly the good words of all 
their customers. Their facilities for fur- 
| nishing the best of laboratories through- 
| out, including both chemicals and appa- 
ratus, seem to know no limit. e@ ex- 
tensive establishment is at 205, 207, 209 
and 211 Third avenue, New York City. 


A visit to F, W. Devoe & Co.'s estab- 
|lishment will well repay those of our 
| readers interested in the fine arts. Their 

large establishment on the corner of Wil- 
| liam and Fulton streets presents great at- 
tractions to the rs-by. They import 
| artist’s ma very extensively; as 
manufacturers of colors and brushes they 
' probably lead. All kinds of oil, canvas, 


paints, brushes, pencils, papers, copies, Pi 
inspected there; out- The 


and easels, may be 
fits for painting on china, instruction 
books, models, ete., are constantly in 
stock, and sold at moderate prices. Above 
the main store, is a large room fitted up 
|in a handsome manner, and open to the 
public who are interested in the latest de- 
signs and novelties. They have a large 
patronage from those who live at a dis-' 
ta aud who wish the best articles at 
a) moderdie price. 


NOTHING HAS YET EVER GIVEN 
such entire satisfaction for improving and , 
beautifying the complexio 


ion as ‘‘ Pearl's, 
White Glycerine.” It penetrates the skin 


THE ‘SCHOOL JOURNALS 
3 A Book to Aid Teacher and Pupil. 


It shows the teacher the best way of teaching the pupil how to stady his 
lessons ; How to picture the events on the mind: Find the prominent facts 
needed; How to remember dates; find rare points and objects of historical 

; Useand make “ Queer Queries;"" FWling both Teacher and Pupils 
enthusiasm and love for the study of United States History. 
Rieckboard-forms; Directions for Study; 850 Queer Queries on History 
with Answers; 300 Revised Questions ; History of Individual States; etc. 


but when it their 
, wi ’ 
It will be to them = 


A , 
Send for Catalogue. by el 


} (Extract from interview with the wife of Rev. 
P. Perry Pastor 


U.S. 
HISTORY 
BRACE 
SYSTEM 


Cloth, price, $1.00. 
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218 pages of 


A. FLANAGAN, (63 Randolph St. Chicago, Hl. 
I Sieo have 0 pumas Oe on Fae Report Cards, Games, etc. 
y book are inte to « 


ny nid teacher in their work. 
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ORATORICAL—”BAMATIC—PATHETIC— HUMOROUS. 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, NO. If. 


—Recitations— 


~Tableaux. 


beat productions of the MOST POPULAR ENGLISH AND AMBRICAN 
with some of the CHOICEST SELECTIONS of standard literature. 


ropriate new cover and 
booksellers and newsdealers, or will be sent, postpaid, upon receipt 


. Back numbers always on bh 


. 35 cts. ; cloth, 60 


HATIGNAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION ANP ORATORY. Peblishertiuss 


PUBLICATION P. 





‘Glimbing the Spiral Stirs 


Parsonage. 


“ Yes,” she said, “ our children are married and 
peepee Peg ors and I sit by our winter 
much as we did befure the ié ones came 

to widen the circle. Life is something like a 
spiral staircase; we are all the time coming 
around over the spot we started from, only one 


up stairs.” 

.” remarked her | 
into the glowing coals | 
w mn it heat from the many- | 
windowed stove. “You know we cannot stop | 
toiling up the hill, though.” | 

* we cannot, and for myself I don't find 
that macsumes peovies the advance in | 
life is not attended with calamity or suffering, | 
for I have had my share of that. Not long since 
my het utterly broken down. My system was | 

of malaria. My digestion became thorough: | 
and my nerves were in a wretched 
. I was languid, ate little and that, without 
enjoying it, and had no «tren or ambition to! 
old duties. 





acute ion oO mach. The lust of 
these & Sempenete je and I was given 
up to die. As the crisis h Ly my 
heard ot the merits of RKER’ 
TONIC as an invigorant in just such cases 
mine. I took it and felt ects at once 
It appeared to pervade my y, as though the 


medicine I continued to improve, and am 
=e better health than I have been for a long 
ime.” 


of Baptist Church, Colbrook, 





“ALL WORK AND NOTLAY, 
MARES JACK 4 DULL BOY.” 


Reception 
. Day, 
No. 2. 


4 COLLECTION OF FRESH AND ORIGINAL Dia- 
LOGUES, RECITATIONS, DECLAMATIONS, 





AND SHORT PIBCES FOR 
PRACTICAL USE IN 
Public and Private Schools. 
+ 


ISSUED QUARTERLY 
PRICE 30 CENTS EACH. $1.00 A YEAR 
> 
PUBLISHED BY 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
Eéacationa! Publishers a: Park Place, 8. ¥ 


COorvhiagwut, 











This is a new collection filled with bright and 
pleasing dialogues, declamatons and recitations, 
as well as short selections for the primary classes 
to rize. A large part is original, andal) are 





“A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever.”’ 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'’S 






for exchange or sale will meet with prompt Without injury and produces a delightful 
and satisfactory attention. He furnishes effect upon it. 

also back numbers of magazines and re- | — 

views at a low price, either for cash or 


ORIENTAL CREAM OR MAGIC BEAUTIFIER 








in exchange of books. Removes ren 

Marvelous Restorations COLGATE & CO’S | irene 

The cures which are made by Drs. Starkey ish on uty 

i Rg Re gd | St 

matism, and all chronic dis by their new p34 
mee Treammedt, axe . yo eros. CASHMERE BOUQUET is 80 


= 
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your ph has failed to cure,. write for in- | 
formation about their new Treatment, and it will 
be promptly sent. 

At the stores of Baker, Pratt & Co., 19 
Bond street, New York, may be found 
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TOILET SOAP. 
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— article in its most desirable shape! iedy orth wa 
and at reasonable prices—a most complete patient): 
assoriment of school-room supplies, Their The novelty and exeeptional ry ie yew, ‘adies 
school desk is the well-known “Tn-| .trength of its perfume are the (iL we den, Ire ens ee wins” One bottle 


umph,” or dove-tailed desk, and the black- | peculiar fascinations of this luxu- 


board articles are the very best. They 
keep always on hand every kindof ap-| cious article, which has acquired 


ce 
i 


paratus fitted ror sale for every grade of ee rane, SES roana 
schools, and can fill any order no matter popularity unequalled by any Tol - ni. 
how large at very short notice. let Soap of home or foreign manu- ‘arrest and proof of any 





Mr. E. B. Benjamin, of New York, bas tacture, 








a fine stock of everything pertaining to RENCH,— Berger's Method—Conversational 
the studies of chemistry and natural phil- Fi'ieesons ‘by the author; no payment in af, 
osophy. He is constantly supplying | Il ociock, Clames for re, Tues, Frid’s at 4 
schools and individuals with apparatus, and Me PM "iccial terms. East 17th st N.Y 





chemicals, etc., of excellent quality and 
at low prices, . Benjamin is both an 
importer and manufacturer of chemical 
goods, and has a full supply of everything | 
————_—___=— 


Meshane Bell Foundry, 
tpt enn even eran 
VITALIZED. PHOS-PHITES. 


Brain and Nerve Food. 


It restores the energy lost Nervousness or Indigestion ; relieves lassitude, erratic 
and Neuralgia; relceshes nerves tired by wo exci e brain 


: : or excessiv 
lcgne  strengiens a failing memory, and gives renewed vigor inal diseases of Nervous 


It gi 
body. 
Compnoed of the vital or merve-giving putnotpies of the Ox-Brain und Wheat Germs. Physi- 
cians ha bed 000 Packages. secret remedy, formula every label. For sale 
by Druggitle or by mail. 1.00. * Aisin ? 
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F. CROSBY CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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particularly adapted for practical use in the 
chools. Our experience with books of this sort 
has been that but few pieces out of a book were 
really suitable for use in the school-room, and 
our aim is to make every selection in “ Reception 
Day” valuable. For receptiens, Friday after- 


x.’ noons, closing exercises, etc., this book will be 


found to be “‘just the thing.” 
mense popularity for it. 


CONTENTS OF NO. 1 
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Ai WMH OR RARE, 5 T biA of JooG A 


Although in the , fitst mn, singular’ 
number, the baby is equal to any number 
of persons plural. He is in the nomina- 
tive ease until you find a name ‘for him; 
he is in the ve case when he gets 


hold of the sugar-bowl; he is in the ob-} 


jective case when you want to give him 
a bath or put him to bed. His tenses 


vary, but the imperfect, predominates. He}. 


is in the active voice at Pall times of "day, 
and night. He is, in the indicative mood 
when he wants anything, in the potential 
when he gets it, in the smperative aye 
and in the subjunctive never. 

comnion nown, but-a highhy inecdier 
verb, He isthe subject of the sentence 
invatiably, and governs absolutely, with- 
out being limited by anybody or anything. 
He does not confine himself to nine parts 


of speech, but has a fragmen oe. 
course of his own impossible to num 
He follows, implicitly, Sal. 


one rule, which is: To be an exception 
whenéver he chooses, and that is pretty 
often. If you want to know how often, 
stay at home and study his requirements 
some day, while his mother is out shop- 
ping.— Exchange. 





THE conscience fund of a city street 
eer has been swelled by the stealings 
of a conductor who learned how to fool 
the \bell panch. The Middletown Tran 

iptesays “it seems tnat about every- 
body has a twinge of consefence once ina 
while, except the man who gets behind 
with his subscription to his county paper 
and then refuses to take it out of the post 
office*. 





—e 
Army of the Potomac. 
On The Chickahominy. 


Under daté of May 8, 1883, Col. 8. F. Trsnrrts, 
of Dover, N. H., sends us the following: “While 
on duty in the army of the Potomac in the 
Swamps of the Chickahominy I contracted @ 
complication of diseases that culminated in 
spinal trouble, paralysis on one side, and severe 
disease of the kidney and bladder, and great 
urinal weakness, For along time Iwas under 
the treatment of the best physicians, and tried 
many of theso-called remedies, but received no 
permanert benefit. When | was in the drug 
bu:iness in Bostou I heard favorable accounts 
of the efficacy of Hunt’s Remedy for diseases 
of the kidneys and urinary organs, and having 
decided to give it a trial, I purchased some at 
Wingate’s drug store, Dover, N. H., and have re- 
ceived great relief from using it. The severe 
pains in my back are removed, and I am able to 
sleep soundly and ubtain rest at night-- which for 
so long a time I could not do, and the weakness 
in the urinary organs has been relieved, an d I 
greatly regret that 1 did not test the great merits 
of Hunt’s Remedy when I was first taken sick, 
as I am confident it would have sayed me from 
several years of suffering; and I am more 
etrongly vonvineed of this after hearing of the 
most remarkable cures effected by Hunt's Rem- 
edy in a case uf Bright's Disease here in our 
midst in Dover, after the patient had been pro- 
nounced incurable by celebrated physicians.’’ 

Mr. Tibbitts is a retired druggist, formerly lo- 
cated in Boston, and is a thoroughly reliable 
citizen.—Cor. Ep. 


U. 8. POSTAL SERVICE. 


H. 8. Whitney, assistant postmuster, Putnam, 
Conn., writes May 3, 1883: “T have used Hunt's 
Remedy with the best results. I have suffered 
untold agony for eighteen months with kidney 
and liver complaint; my water was very bad, 
at times I actually passed blood. This was fol- 
lowed by general prostration. My business ré- 
quiring me to beon my feet most of the time 
made my case worse. I was advised touse Hunt ’s 
Remedy by a friend who had been cured by it, 
and can truly say that it has benefited me more 
than all the other medicines I have used. I con- 
sider it the best medicine for kidney and liver 
troubles, and cheerfully recommend it to ail.”” 


_—————-_—-¢ => @ Ge 





‘“‘Wuica is the more delicate sense, 
feeling or sight?’ asked a_ professor. 
** Feeling,” responded a student. ** Give 
a proof of it, with an example,” said the 
professor. ‘‘ Well, my chum can feel bis 
moustache, but nobody can sée it,” re- 
sponded the student, 





A.: Is the Baron at hound? B.: No, He 
sends word to you that he has; just gone 
out.; Au: Good! Give the Baron my 
cumpli ments and, say that, I didn’t cali; 


Hundreds of letters trom those using Ayer’s 
3 pa Vigor attest its value asa ot 


As a 
Fa pg ho 





be too strongly reco: 
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Not dif Brome St 
ad reinvigorate th 
diseases, Drosee linge kage thoge causes. They ave:the only Cathartic medicine that has not a tendency to induce 


mG Law 


+ ——-costive reaction; and; consequently, io require increasing doses for coutinuance of effect. 
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ANER’S PILLS; 
Known to Medical Science, 


ugh. and easily relieve the hewele, but redo’ tone to the stomach, free the kidneys, 
c ite They perfeetly arid’ permanently curé Indigestion and Constipation, and all the 


One or two AYER’s 


/ PILLS taken @ailafter dinner, will bé9 safegpard against all intestinal ees okt and bilfousness,' and will 
@rivdald Ge Dighsti veFiricHons better than any other tiedicine. 


~ Physigians Prescribe and Patients Praise Them. 


my ny rae mB 


Pincs in 
ie Sac 


“A yitr’s PILLS are an excellent pu 
gative"—Dr. C. Handy, Bigato, N. fe 
“One of ree ont replies for, b= 


“TE amous' 
tice, and find them excelient.”—Dr. 
Brown, Oceana, W. Va. 


AYER’s PILLS rs. my p' _ 


sr CTR supe to any whie Sette fallen = oN “Safe, pleasant, and certain in their ac- 
iinder iyi t Alcea my) "HALTON, Orr, roms i. tion”’—Dr. GEO. E. WALLER, Martins- 
ae HV btiey are active, Maem deen ig ville, Va. 

2, ey omte ary relisble cathartic, nDB- licen Catto M. pe ‘Aslapted to all the disorders whieh cin 
aS Renee? “MIC “AYER’s,PILLS have cuted me of cou- —— —— se CCONNELL, Montpelier, 

wert 2a van? fovioved the cos | stipation. of } ne pane ’—EDWaARD O.} Vt. 

tive +#nd Vast proved my gen- rng 0. ‘ 
eral health. + ae ied F. B. Hantowe, 6 pa ’ a lad ey ‘chen teem Lng Ao a mild and thorough Pargntive they 
ve used an cannot be excelled.”—J. O, OMPSON 

Adanta, (fa. snd Anne they are the the} Mount Cross, Va. 
ser Hopkins, Neva ity, 3 


“They, are, not peyote in their, action, 


but do their work: thonocighly. They have 

cured Rheumatism and Kic troubles YER’S, PILLS haye kept me healthy 

an wy cherry — they we a with tite yea ODay chau aa to sea 
a apr. © LLER hi 8 B every 

Nir. “Feicia.” . hon thes. hest.”—M. OERLELN, 


“[ decided to try AYER’s Prnts. My 
health is restored.”—W. TARRANT, Alex 


andria, Va. 


“Your PIL.s invariably cure me of the! 
headache,”"—JOHN STELL, Germantown, 


Pa. 


“Better than any other Cathartie.”—M. 


IP. SUMMEROW,. Austin, Texas, 


“The best Priis in the world.”—P. R, 


L0GERS, Needmore. Ind. 


‘salting ‘Master brig “Gipsy.” 

“None appy and i ch in their ef; 
fect as Ate! ILLS.”"—C. A. SCHOM- 
ERUS, Great Bend, Kansas. 

[ul 





*AYER’S PILLS renovated 1 
gave me new life and vigor, “ ed 
at oe Lazarus, St. Johns, 


“After using one box I feel like a new 
msheapd believe I am entirely 


cured.” — 
BoBENREITH, Elgin, I 


system, 


“ AYER’S PILLS have cured me entirely. 
—Mrs. Mary A. Scort, Portland, Ne. 





AYER’S PILLS CURED 





Mrs, R. C. DECKERTON, Germantown, Pa., 
Liver Complaint; 
Lane, Kendall's Mills, Me., of Fic-douloureux ; cured Miss FERGUSON, Toccon, 
Ga., of Erysipelas; cured S.M.SrEncer, Syracuse, N, Y., of Rheumatism; 
cured Hrprep 0. G. Dana, Pittsburg, Pa., of Gout. 





of 


cured Mrs. C: H. B. 


During forty years the popular “appreciation of the value of Ayer’s Picts, as the most perfect of 
Cathartic medicines, has:constantly increased, and thousands of voluntary testimonials of their efficacy might 
be eited if desired. There is no. country on the globe where they are not in great and ever growing demand. 


AYER’S PILLS, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J, C. AYER & CO., [Analytical Chemists| LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A. 


Sold by all Drugzgists. 
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J useT PUBLISHED 


A History of the 
IWEW “S7ORK 


Sate Thacher” Locale, 


With Sketches of its Presidents and 
By HYLAND C. KIRK. 


This volume gives a history of the rise and 
progress of the New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, shows its action at each meeting, and the 
connection between ita acts and important legis- 
lation is traced. The teachers will be proud of 
such a volume, for it shows that the Association 
bas had a notable history. Everyone who is or 
has been interested in the enone t ¥en tor 
will want this book. Only a limited number have 
been printed; no plates were made. When this 
edition is gone it is quite improbable that an- 
other will ever be printed. Teachers in every 
State will wish to know what bas been done, 
the New York State Teachers’ Association, 
this is the only work that will give the infor- 
mation. 


Handsomely bound pore? with illustrat- 
ed cover, gad" 9 


\tagalslea and 


Price, 50 cents, party tocitr My omy 
receipt of Price, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, New York. 


DO YOU WANT 
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PROVIDENCE LINE, 
For PROVIDENCE direct. 
ELEGANT STEAMERS. 
RHODE ISLAND and MASSACHUSETTS. 
Pier 29, N.R., at 5 P.M. daily except Sunday. 


me 257, 397, 785. Dad Broadway Firth Avent d 
; way; venue an 
indsor Hotels; aldo at 383. Washington. street, and 
864 Fulton Sisolh Brooklyn. 
FW. POPPLE, General Passenger Agent, 
No. 177 West St., New York. 
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American and 


European 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without , Colleges, Behods, and and 
Families with thoroug! competent Prof: 

Princi and Teachers. pore pl going & gonad 
ya ae v— bas co “t ion 
i uddress PROF, LEGEN 


¢ 1198 Brostway. bet. 28th & 28th Sts., N. Y 
N,.B,—Board and Real Estate Directory, City, Country 
and Europe. 





THE 
Pennsylvania 1 Educational Bt Bureau, 


Still needs man: 
aes are combined in daily. 
WHAT OUR PATRONS SAY 
n I have secured advancement ok your 


=. - can only tin stronger terms if — 
agency foomes, = ee of thanks for your in 


—EpGaR Wiewuxe. 

tude in my bebalt , Beaver Co., Pa. Sep- 

“after months of profitiess registration in four other 

agenct tered with you early In the season, 
sree aintely reset ved inf for ‘4 which 

me to secure a responsible a and lucrative position. I 


take pleasure in ad t and efficient 
seryice of rare a personal 
aires Te can e753 









Eradicates all 8 Freckles, : 
ape 
and Discolorations of every kind, 
within or upon the skin. it renders the stin a 
clear, healthful and brilliant, creating a com- 
ssugie Desnetiid. ang -geamaniine Wi iekerae 
atonce beantifal and 


IT CURES, Simex pte ove 


Rough or Chafed Skin. In fact, prdcwus 
ne all Gipanes. the skinare wonderful, Is 
Be ‘3 @L 
cS bh anes ee 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR It. 


I SUFFERED 
acutely from Catarrh i my nose 
and head—for a week at a time 
I could not see. I used. Ely's 
Cream Balm and in a few days 
was cured. (tis wonderful how 
quick it he! —Mra. Geor- 
yg Cons. 
rad appa byte aqese ne 
when app 
Ra ‘tually cleansing the tie heat ot 
catarrhal virus, causing healthy 
secretions. i seve hone 








: taste and ~ Afi 

an e ew a) 
scene rollers gf Soren ramet a Pe 
teely cure. Agreeab to le fer 
e guts, bx melt orat druggists. ELY BROS., Druggists, 
wego,N. 








it to —— and comamaltiocs desir- 
ing manly manage can an rely aot courteous and = 


didates.”—Ra 


reoueusena ‘Penney ivania, duo cempetent can 
Sa ome J igrcy 
ber 18, 


Acad ’ 
Send for application form and lists of testimo- 


nials. 
L, B. LANDIS, Manager, 
Allentown, Pa. 


Rev. Father Wilds’ 


EXPERIENCE. 
wens York) and Brother tothe late tment Judge 


qreale Coat writer te 
tows: t8'E. Sth Bt, New York, May 16, 1882. 
. ui. b Se C. AyERr & Co., qi + +4 —_— 
pag ~ hy a y= uncomfort- 
ie ‘ching. huiwor, 
& burned so intensely, — ‘ool Searoely went 
= ~ over was also a sufferer 


YA ek So fant saa 


many other 


a i I began taking : from pers 
crois [im 228 ae 


bined, catarrh and 
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is suc a, 
where 
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. ZP. Wis.” 
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RD. 

- PREPARED 

‘a Met. J. C, AYER & C1 vecaat Mass. 

SBP Sold by all Druggiste; price$l. ax bottles for $5. 

} and — 

| Bog aN 

= (At ARREY 
| RE 











’ 7 > 
FACSIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERY BOX. 
It 1p. a fully qutablished foot, that, Coane diagaece 





can be cured in any case, no matter how o 
stinate. 





BEIDICULOUS I DEAS 
ARE ENTERTAINED ABOUT PURGATIVES [ff Is 
DANGEROUS. 10 SCOURGE THE STOMACH, TC 
RASP THE BOWELS, TO PROSTRATE THE NER- 
OUS SYSTEM, WITH FURIOUS ‘EVACUANT. 


= NATURE BASGIVEN A SAMPLE, IN THE FAMOUS 


SELTZER SPRINGS, OF WHAT THE BILIOUS, CON 
STIPATED OR DYSPEPTIC SYSTEM NEEDS FOR 
IfS RESTORATION, ANP IN TARRANT’S EF- 
FERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 8Cl- 
ENCE HAS IMPROVED ON NATURE BY COMBINING 
ALL THE VALUABLE INGREDIENTS OF THE 
GERMAN FOUNTAIN IN A PORTABLE FORM. THIS 
AGREEABLE AND POTENT SALINE ALTERATIVE 
CHANGES THE CONDITION OF THE BLOOD AND 
PURIFIES ALL THE FLUID OF THE BODY. SOLD 
BY ALL PRUGGISTS 








Dance, Aleohol- 
‘ine ET LIke aupasiise, 
Bcrofula, Kings 
Evil, Ugly Blood 
Diseases, Dyspep- 
sia, Nervousness, 
Headache, 


x W, Senin We heumatism, 


|| eee $1.50. 
“E feel it may 4 cornet _ 
~ “Iteuted 






























[ete 


‘nx nf ot A ores 


affair. The followthe sévieg uda 
method of eating a good pesto 






wrap yo a 
eo a spi round probe the the 


Of tors a morning glory ? 
Well, that’s rest Of the r 


ery, 





Sufferers frem ee An tp nes ~ 
shouid Brown's Bronchial foches,”’ a simp 
ats ay Sold enipin bores. Price 25cts. 





pa 
Smee eer 
ess eet out in anotie sp dated his letters 


“ eh lied Tennessee, 


the other write Wyandotte 





woe 
KINNX “Wells’ R i 
preg Ree, wey BT veg Meo 9 “i. ‘ag 

Woman, with dog: jumping at her, to 
Professor, owner of call § ‘outneal we Ped 
hear our or 
he will pheonslgie: Prof., ‘Vending on one 
foot and scratebiug hie head: “One min- 
ute, madam, one minute; (to himself) as 
soon as il «(can the infernal 
brute’s name.” 








At this season of the year, coughs, colds, 


Qareeness, and other affections of the 
throat and lungs prev. Madame Zadoc 
Porter's Cure isa valuable 


remedy. ‘No family should be without 
bottle in. the house. It is only 25 cents, and 
will be found worth as many dollars for 
the cure of the above complaints. It is for 
sale by all druggists. 


Two tittle girls met on the street the 
other day, ane said to the other: “I've 

t all te dolis mto mourning, and 
frs'eo peegmyne to'them ! Come over and 
see them.” “What did you ao that for ?” 
‘Oh, we hada clamity. Our dog got 
tilled, m there chdpn't care but 
me and them, We've just cried our eyes 
out.” Then the other little girl said in 
slow, deliberate ‘terms: “ May Wilson, 
ain't you luck , though ? There's always 
something to appening you ?” 


ve tic sufferer ought te try 


f New iar m Wie 1 
Eek: ane 


1. Wis. ** It’s 4 
PROFESSOR, to Class roe surgery : 














* The 


| at of = hent, as you see, ip 
satan thats ft, in consequence of 
Shick he ene? Now, what would you 
—- this kind?” Bright stu 


“ Limp too.” 





Trial ves that honesty is 
ear taint es yer bal 
nuine 
fed blood EY — Really superior to all otic 


A PRormeson whogot-v very angry at the 
intention at a wotingmen while he 








of a ma- 
ahinete atone averol ied a way ina huff, 
and ~ : fio is that 
fellow t etends to ito eng more than I 
cotter a wash * Ob, he is 
thé’ invented it,” w4s the an- 
awer. 





ering ep ogg ifm 


“Dr. Benson's Gelery ond Chamomile 
ills cure nervousness. G, W. Maddox, 
pper Fairmount, 1 Md. 


Yours (from the city, seeking the ac- 








quaintance of ancient country- 
mah): “Ah, my sir, you must be an 
old settler in t parts.” ‘ Waal, J 


Dbe.|. Vesee that thar hill yonder 

Wa Se kin remember when that thar 

'& nothin’, morn a hole .in the 
aiuh & OS = t & 


Tightaess in the ‘chest is: a foreranner 
of disease. Samaritan Nervine is the an- 


al 








tidote. $1.50. 

* CaPT out of am- 
munition,” said Teenie th a 
compan. e 
soginents tle 
oO i “Antirely out?” said 

a bey OR” Then 
tetter, ringworm, and all scaly | ‘2 
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LYDIA E. viunuiiaii 
BLE COMPO 


Ig & Positive Cure 


For all thoee Painful Complaintsand Weaknesses 
ee common te our best female population, 
A Medicine for Woman. Invented by a Womam 
Prepared by a Woman. 
The Greatest Medical Diecovers Since the Dawn of Higterp 
EH revives the drooping spirits, invigorates ane 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre te the 
eye, and plawts on the pale check of woman the trea 
coses of life's spring and early summer time, 
t23"Physicians Use it and Prescribe It Freely “68 
Tt removes faintness, flatulency, destroys al! craving 
for, ¢timalant, and relieves weakness of the stomacn 
‘That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weirht 
and backache, is always permanestiy cured by its usa 
Fer the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex 
this Compound ts Byeen er 


LYDIA FE. PINKHAM’S BLOOD PU 
ll eradicate every ves « Ast: re 
oan fone an apd, grange to 1 to x 


Both the Compound and Blood Purifier are preparee 
at 23 and 255 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. Price of? 
either, $1, Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail in the form 
of pilla, or of lozenges, on receipt of price, $1 per bos 
fur either. Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all ictters of 
inquiry. Enclose Sct. stamp. Send (or pampliet. 

ave PiLLN tn be without LYDIA E PIXKMAS 

LS. ant cure constipation, biliousness, 
liver. 25 cents per box. 
~ aemeat by all Druggists.-Gs m 


Loss and Gaia. 
CHAPTER I. 
“*I was taken sick a year ago 
With bilious fever.”’ 

**My doctor pronounced me cured, but 
I got sick again, with terrible pains in my 
back and sides, and I got so bad I 

Could not move ! 

I shrunk ! 

From 228 Ibs. to 120! I had been doc- 
toring for my liver, but itdid me no good, 
I did not expect to live more than three 
months. I began to use Hop Bitters, 
Directly my appetite returned, my pains 
left me, my entire system seemed re- 
newed as if by magic, and after using 
several bottles I am not only as sound as 
a sovercign but weigh more than I did be- 
fore. To Hop Bitters I owe my life.” 

Dublin, Junc 6, *81. R. FITZPATRICK. 





CHAPTER II. 
“Malden, Mass., Feb. 1, 1880. Genthemen— 
1 suffered with attacks of sick headache.” 
Neuralgia, female trouble, for years in 
the most terrible and excruciating man- 
ner. 
No medicine or doctor could give me 
reliet or cure until I used Hop Bitters. 
‘The first bottle — 
Nearly cured me; 
The second made me as well and strong 
as when a child, 
** And J have been s0 to this day.” 
My husband was an invalid for twenty 
years with a serious 
“Kidney, liver and urinary complaint. 


“Pronounced by Boston’s best physi- 
cians— 
** Incurable !”’ 
Seven bottles of your bitters cured him 
and know of pe 
ves of eight perso 
hi my nei borhood dient have been 


saved by your bitters. 
many more are using them with 
great benefit. 
“ They almost 

Do miracles ?” —Mrs. E. D. Slack. 

How To Ger Sick.—Ex ourself 
day and nigh ; eat too much without ex- 
ercise ; work too hard withoat rest ; :toctor 
all.the time ; take all the vile nostrums 
advertised, and then you will want to 
know ay how to well, which is Pine areearet 

Take Hop ‘Bitters ! 
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JUST READY, A CHARMING BOOK FOR READING 
CLASSES OR HOME LiBRARIES., 


A NATURAL HISTORY READER. 


Compiled and Edited By JAMES JOHONNOT, 


Author of “* Geographical Reader,” “‘ Principles and Practice of Teaching,” eto. 


The immediate success of the “ Googeamhiens Reader,’’ by the same author, has proved that 
books of this kind, prepared by sv cape e and discriminating an instructor as Professor ap ae 
meet with great favor and acecomplis the best results. Stories of animals have an especial charm 
for young people, and the pupil’s eoeoall will never flag when he is provided with readin ete 
ee kind. His mind is stored with useful and instructive facts, and his progress in ow aking the 

abdiiy to read well is accelerated by the greater stimulation given to his mental faculties. 

e Natural History Reader is a classified collection of anecdotes and interesting descriptions 
in the field of n :tural history of a very attractive and entertaining character, all from well-known 
writers and authors. It is beautifully illustrated with numerous engravings. 


A sample copy, for examination, will be mailed, post-paid, on receipt of $1.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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Important An 





—— es 


nouncements. 








NEW ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES, Two Book Serie, 





‘WHITE'S NEW ARITHMETICS, Two Book Series, 





aS NSS Es 


NEW ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS. 





THALHEIMER’S GENE 


RAL HISTORY, Revised. 





KIDD’S NEW 


ELOCUTION. 





GREGORY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


ty 





Send for Catalogues and Price 


ARTHUR COOPER, | 


Lists, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., 


WILLIAM BAKER, 


AGENTS. 


28 Bond Street, New York City. 








=== ~THE- 
COwPERTHWAIT & Co. Prang Educational Cv. 














MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°2 Chestnut St | — Pancational Apparatus & Materials, 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. Publishers of 
WARREN'S New Geographies. | PRANG'S: AMER: TEXT-BOOKS OF ART 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield 8t. PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. | COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDU- 
: : CATION OF THE COLOR-SENSE, 
BERARD'S New U.S. History. 16 Astor Place, Manufucturers of 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. NEW Y0h¢, PRANG’S DRAWING MODELS. 
ROYSE’S American Literature, PRANG'S SCHOOL, OL x SESE, 
ROYSE'S English Literature. 153 W: Dealers io 8 in Scientific ye emo and Matias. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 53 Wabash Ave, For Catalogue and particulars address 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. The Prang Kducational Co., 7 Park St Boston: 











CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, |, Chamisn: 0 NAMES SOAS 
Hart's ~ ye Classics for oe 
No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philad elphia, (4 vos. ready $1.00 and $1 25 
PUBLISHERS OF Setnens # Series of Atlases (3.vol.) The. _ — 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.) 1,25 
Putnam’s World's Progress. 4.50 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven 4 eight years 


Godwin’ — of B phy, (new ed. ) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and Schools, 1.25 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. (5vols.,each) .50 





ch wiserable | Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools 1.50 

anette cock Py -y be learned otherwise | Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, 
easily and delightfully n one ue your. *.-MTUTON. Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1 = 34 
Virgil, © ong Horace, Cice pales, oea, ne A Bh rrr 20 ba or rg Esthetics, & o se 
= Xen Saw "8 yews ae Oapel of as Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
mourk: 8 Practical and exsive Latin Gram- | Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, 1.56 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, | Le Duc’s Learning to Draw, lilus. 2.00 


Putnam’s Hints to Home Reading. 75 


=e Johnson's School Atlas of Astromeany 4.50 


ona to mail other systems. Price 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 


ers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Proctor’s Easy Star Lessons. 2.50 
School Histories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. | Hand-Book Dictionary. 2.00 
"a Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for| Full list with ~ gag pages matled on applica- 

terms and new catalogue of al) our publications. | tion to the Publish 








SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





IN TEN Wi WEEKS 


You can, at your own home, by 


Dr. Richard 8. Rosonthal’s Molsterschaft 


era 
ually peri a of Dr. nt "sho cares ali sasr Teas all exercises 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Griffin’s Natural Philosophy. 
Griffin’s Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 


Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science 


Sinn may ocoun. 
seta Rea Mision, 3 New York: Seti ‘ without 
ever devised for learning 


2 to speak 
esas a ieee 


fi Spl ahoniation, with privilege of 
exercises Se eS 








NOW READY. 


OUR NEW AND COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


INCLUDING 
THEsT-Boorms 
FOR COLLEGES, SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS, 
AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, 


PRACTICAL WORKS 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—— 
NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Thoroughly Revised by He Kiddle,' A.M. 
~~ Late Supt. of Schools, N. ¥ City. 


First Lines of English Grammar. 


FOR ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, Copy for examination, postpaid, $0.25 
MECHANICS, Ete. Institutes of English Grammar. 
WITH A LIST OF OUR EDITONS OF Copy for examination, postpaid, 50 


JOHN RUSKIN’S WORKS, 
And other Miscellaneous Publishers. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 


Grammar of English Grammars. 
tare eek 


MUEL U. BERRIAN, 
Octavo. Leather, $5.00. Half 





on application. 








*,* The above, will be sent free by mail to any one | ence solict 
ordering them. WILLIAM WOOD & Co. 
yay | J. H. BUTLER, 
. ® + | 
Intellectual Arithmetic. |... ccc ec. rasramersare 


(GREENLEAF’S SERIES.) 

This is an independent text-book and may be 
used in any regu a Weeses where more drill work 
of this kind is uired. . 

It has just been adapted for use in all the 
Grammar Schools of the city of Boston. 

Sample copy by mail on receipt of the In- 
troduction hee, 25 cents. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORX, Publishers, 


PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 
Worcester's New Spellers, | , 





15 School Room Wall =: 


peed 





87 Franklin St-, 16 | Astor Pl lace, 
BUCKEYE BELL rOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure! 
hools, Fire ey mo teeny etc, 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O, 





&o., &e,, &c, 










WILLIAM WARE & CoO., 
47 Franklin Street, Boston. 











BOOKS which Teachers must il 


CRYLDREN S HOUR. — 
DE. 


I 

Schools, ——— and woot tes 
mary e uvenile r- 
tainments. 1 WoL. 16m, boards. Price, 50 cta, 


EXHIBITION DAYS 
— a, B. ©: SLADE. Dialogues, Speeches, | 
C hayeden,  Heckboard xercises, etc. 
apted | to scholars in the Common, Grammar, and 
Hign Schools. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. ’ Price, 50 cts. 


ey KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 


Written =? pene by Mrs. Louise PoLLock, 
National Kindergarten Normal Insti’ 
bye aR m. D.C. 1 vol, 16mo, boards. Price 


CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. 
ay School and Home Ratostaineaes ; eesti pn eetons 
y OLIveR Optic. 1 vol., 
POPULAR mu ‘| 
For School and Home, with additions by OLIvzR Op- 
Tic. 1 vol, lémo, . Price, 50 cts. 
GILMORE'S INSERMEDIASS SPEAKER. 
By Prof. J. H. GILmo: lvol.,12mo. Price, 75 cts. 
GILMORE’S IM ARY SCHOOL 
SPEAKER. 
Ada) to the send ote. scholars, by Prof. GrLMORE. 
lvol.,16mo Price 





Any of the above sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 26 Arch St., Boston. 
Agents for Dennison’s Plays. Send for Catalogue. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


It will pay teachers and others in form- 
ing classes or starting new schools to 
write to us for their books, as we have 
Readers, Arithmetics, etc., etc., which 
we can sell at one fourth of the regular 
price, a little used but just as good for 
useas new books. We also have new 
books, at almost one half the regular 
price. We will buy and exchange School 
Books. 


WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO., 
8. W. cor, 10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia. 


School Books 


Bought, Sold, e 
vats ates 








VAN naka & WEEDON, 
90 Chambers St., New York City. 


Second-Hand 


SCHCOL BOOKS 
Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 





THE SINGER'S ER'S WELCOME 


L. O. Emmerson's new books UP LFA Singing C 
and Conventions, wins golden opinions = all 
who examine it. 

“Iam very much pleased with it indeed,” from 
a recent lower, & indicates the be gener feeling. 

182 60 tunes. G instructive course, 
including the new and favorite Manual Sign; 
a | other =i ements. 

cents W ring youaspecimen copy. Libe: 
reduction for quantities. = 








NEW, BEAUTIFUL AND EASY CANTATAS: 
includes 


‘REBECCA (65 cents. By D. F. Hod 
y the charming old Bible story, has 
fineand easy, music, pretty oriental costuming 


and stage arrangements, and cannot fail to beg 
great attraction. 
By E. A. An- 


RUTH AND BOAZ, pod ag, before us the 


rural life of olden times, and a glimpse at Bethie. 
nom end its harvest fields, and has easy and sweet 
ic. 





LAKME, 7 per. o"P SY nase Sie 


FOREST JUBILEE CHOIR, {fr fois), Canta 
Bird songs, etc. All the gus and boys will like it, 
A book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


PHRISTMAS B38 





CAROLS! 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
NEW! SPARKLING! CHARMING! 


the very pest a guthers, | 16 at oy including a beaut} 
ful RESPONSIV CE. Elegantly printeu 
in colors, $4.00 car 100 0 by express, charges not pre- 
paid. 56 cents per 4 + a y mail, postpaid. Single 
copy, 5 cemts, b 


REVISED AND ED ENLARGED! 


CATCHING KRISS KRINGLE! 


A Charming and Easy Christmas Cantata, 


By 4. Burrerworrs and Geo. F. Root. 
MERRY MUSIC AND DIALOGUE, Though 
materiallv enlarged, the price of > Cantata is the 
same as heretofore : $3.00 vod 54 doz. b; 
not prepaid. 30 cents ea by ne 
8 en copy by mail, 25 cen’ 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


i, SUR, SGuare. 4 | { Cincinnati, . 
TH Bend for snerimen pages of ** Under the Palms. 


The Clearance Sale of if 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AND STANDARD 
BOOKS 


left over from the ho Send for catalogue 
, also new cal e of the late Rev- 
E. Rockwell’s Lib: 


free. 
A d hance to bay good books cheap. 
‘Address. 
N. TIBBALNS & SONS, 124 Nasaau Street, N.Y 


OL" and old a bom 
no wan can 

=3|SC FH Oo FA for desirable 
— wi, -—. ‘BOOKS tee vootng, 


pM TEtyon you — 


to AND. ERSON 66 Reade WANTED 


St. ee ae ae Wi 
ington St., 





express charges 
Y postpaid. Single 
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Send for a Catalogue 
A. 8S. CLARK, 34 Park Row. 


*sose) dua $4015 ‘dum 
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STEEL Bgscistousaht pert oa 


Hi 
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IVISON, BLAEEMAN TAYLOR & C0. 


763 and 765 Broadway, X.Y. 
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